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symposium volume of the organization. Mr. Shapley is Director of the Harvard College 
servatory and President of the American Association for the Advancement of Science. 
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The Chief of the Veterans Educational Facilities Program, of the United States Office of 
Education, using a statistical analysis of the National Roster of Scientific and Specialized 
Personnel, finds from the data areas of study and research which are neglected in the programs 
of graduate schools. 


THE FUTURE OF GRADUATE EDUCATION Haroip W. Stroke 


To forecast the future of graduate education, in Mr. Stoke’s opinion, one must estimate as 
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and interpret their influences upon tt. Mr. Stoke is President of Louisiana State University. 


NEW INSTITUTES OF APPLIED ARTS AND SCIENCES 
Lawrence L. JARvVIE 


Mr. Jarvie, Associate Commissioner, State Education Department, University of the State of 
New York, tells of the new Institutes of Applied Arts and Science which have been established 
to meet the demands for industrial training and to lessen the overcrowded conditions in the 
colleges and universities of the state. 


THE REPORTER 


Program of international relations at Stanford, funds for new buildings on the campuses of 
University of California, new method of determining strengths of clay subsoils developed at 
Northwestern, teaching program in public-health nursing announced at Western Reserve, 
two-year study of public libraries to be financed by Carnegie Corporation, new Junior College 
established by University of Denver, Committee of experts from fourteen countries to advise 
Unesco on its program of philosophy and humanities, special psychiatric social work at 
Pittsburgh provided with funds by United States Public Health Service, scholarships awarded 
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IN THE DARK SILENCE 
OF THE NIGHT 


Bell Telephone service isn't a 9 to 5 service. 
It is one of the few services in the world that 
ere always available to the public ... twenty- 
four hours a day, Sundays and holidays. 


In the dark silence of the night there is one 
light forever burning—one voice that is never 
stilled. 

That light is the light of the Bell Telephone 
Exchange. That voice is the voice of your 


telephone. Its very presence brings a feeling 
of security, whatever the need or the hour. 


Service in some countries shuts down with 
the end of the day. Bell System service keeps 
on going the whole twenty-four hours of the 
day and night, Sundays and holidays. 


It costs us more that way but we know that 
is the way you'd like to have it. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM A 
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Must We Climb Steeplesr 


By HARLOW SHAPLEY 


The Text of an Address Given before the Conference on Science, 
Philosophy, and Religion 


HEN confronted with the 
| question, What can scholar- 


ship do in a world crisis? 
I am inclined to say that it is helpless 
when crises are sharp and immediate. 
But if the pangs that contort the 
civilization are moderately prolonged, 
with the decisive days far ahead, then 
I begin to murmur and mumble about 
education and its reputed salutary 
effects. Education as a therapy, how- 
ever, has not so far kept us in 
sufficiently good social health to 
withstand crucial strains and tensions. 
Perhaps education itself needs medical 
attention. 

Proceeding toward a diagnosis and 
operating as an advocate of action 
rather than an addict of philosophical 
analysis, I should like to present a 
modest program as a preface to some 
better and bigger over-all plan for 
using the trained mind effectively in 
human crises. But first some brief 
proposals, practical and impractical, 


serious or exploratory, which may 
ease us into the gross picture of the 
scientist and scholar in worldly action. 

The times being what they are and 
we being what we are, the following 
sample semi-political proposals are 
probably footless. But they should 
be of some interest to anyone ponder- 
ing the international responsibility of 
scholarship. The scholar, we must 
remember and emphasize, is a special- 
ized citizen with more than usual 
responsibility in citizenship because of 
his special training and ability. 

What should scholars do? Here is 
my first proposal: Instead of merely 
bemoaning the American practice of 
shutting our eyes to, or simply bleat- 
ing about, the compromising of our 
philosophy of democracy by our sup- 
port of undemocratic régimes in 
Greece, let us recognize the travesty 
and hypocrisy, and vigorously ask the 
Department of State about it—ask 
them for facts, and for action con- 
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sistent with our democratic preten- 
sions. (I interpolate to say that there 
are those in assumed authority who 
often remind the complaining and 
inquiring plain citizen that the State 
Department in matters international 
has much relevant information that 
citizens do not have, cannot have, 
should not have, and so shut up! 
That silly, pretentious argument which 
officialdom frequently uses on critics— 
“if you only knew what we know and 
can’t reveal” —that argument is little 
less than a hoax. Do not let it stop 
you, if on practical or broadly 
philosophical grounds you object to 
methods or apparent goals. And you 
should always remember that not a 
single person of the hundreds in the 
State Department has been elected to 
his important worldmaking or world- 
breaking office—not one elected or 
selected by us, not one directly 
responsible to the people for his acts 
or advocacies. International policy 
and practice are constitutionally very 
remote from the voting citizen, except 
when boys are needed for military 
sacrifice, and savings are required in a 
martial correction of diplomatic inade- 
quacy. Perhaps our Cabinet secre- 
taries should be elected, and the 
appointment of cronies reserved for a 
less important level.) 

The second sample proposal is: 
Instead of rationalizing as political 
expediency the maintenance of the 
superior-race theory and superior-race 
practice, especially in our Southern 
states, let us practice democracy, read 
the Bill of Rights, disclaim the white 
supremacy bigotry, and put our 
present senators and senatorial candi- 
dates on record, well in advance of 
the 1948 election. We should ask 
them: “Do you, Sir (or Madam, as 
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the case may be), favor the mainte. 
nance of cloture rules that yill 
continue to encourage the lynching 
of black-skinned citizens and the 


disenfranchizing of the poor?” If 


the answer is yes, or is evasive, print 
the reply, along with comparable 
statements by Hitler and Mussolini, 
Those historical characters proclaimed 
the theory of superior races and they 
are now prematurely historical. 

The third sample is: Instead of 
deploring the fact that our state and 
national governments are operated 
almost entirely by lawyers and prac- 
tical (that is, self-interested) poli- 
ticians, to the essentially complete 
exclusion of scientists, philosophers, 
and religionists, I propose that a 
studied movement be developed to 
get our social idealists and our stv- 
dents of human rights into office at 
policy-making levels. First, they must 
be hardened to the personal abuses of 
practical political campaigning; sec- 
ond, they must be resigned to work 
for democratic causes rather than for 
re-election. (The continual, scheming, 
compromising struggle for re-election 
is the sorriest blight on our national 
Congress.) 

In this suggested organization to 
encourage participation in civic activi- 
ties, we must recognize that a trained 
social scientist is better equipped than 
a mathematician; that a pastor would 
be more appropriate than a theological 
scholar; that a philosopher oriented 
toward the twenty-first century would 
be more useful than the analyzer 
of Plato. 


ANY other sample practical 
proposals for scholarship in 
action, in humble and effective action 
for the good of all men, could be 
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written down. Such proposals are 
also “action prescriptions” for non- 
scholars. And it is the unschooled, 
rather than fellow scholars, that are 
likely to welcome the political con- 
tribution of the scholar-citizen. Yes, 
the school men fret about pro- 
priety. The arched eyebrow of the 
archscholar is still a practical obstacle. 
The guilds of the recluse still operate. 
Iron curtains with only small peep- 
holes surround many of our special- 
ists—curtains that are impermeable 
and opaque inward and outward. 
Through them, intercourse with the 
unschooled is difficult, and also with 
scholars of other fields. 

Is the following illustration an 
irrelevant interruption? My own 
studies and fragmentary knowledge 
deal with cosmogony; that is, with 
eternities and infinities, with origins 
and destinies, with the relation of 
man, of sin-filled man, to his majestic 
universe. Sounds a bit like natural 
piety. I have been invited to speak 
in Cooper Union, in the Town Hall 
forum, in Madison Square Garden, 
but never, never, in St. John the 
Divine or any other cathedral, and 
with one notable exception, not in 
any divinity school where shepherds 
of men’s souls are conditioned. Is 
there something tragically significant 
in this divine retreat from reality? 
Is there doubt about the capacity of 
souls to digest the facts about the 
stars? My specific assignment is that 
of being a skeptical steeplejack, and 
I should get to it. 

The foregoing digressions on social 
activities for scholars are nevertheless 
relevant. They help to answer my 
question: Must we climb steeples? 
Must we attempt to escape responsi- 
bility by intellectual isolation? The 
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betrayal of democratic human rights, 
as in Greece, the abuses of dark- 
skinned or other minorities in America 
in the interests of property rights and 
human vanities, and the responsibility 
of scholars to government—should not 
all three examples be the concern of 
all of us? The habit of steeple 
climbing, alas, has helped to divert 
us from our civic duty. The intel- 
lectual, in spite of his specialization, 
should be a soldier in the army that 
makes democracy and Christian ethics 
work. He should serve with the 
glazier, the plumber, the brewer, the 
pilot, and other specialists. 

I have felt extremely frustrated 
every time I have climbed a steeple. 
I could not branch out. I was unable 
to increase appreciably the height of 
the steeple and go upwards. There 
was no place to go but down, unless, 
like the flagpole sitter, I chose to 
remain perched, an inert human blob 
at the pinnacle—exposed, meanly 
vain, triumphantly silly. 

I now propose deliberate opposition 
to steeples. Let me take a tilt at 
one or two and see if I get unhorsed, 
or if I totter them a bit. 


URING the past twenty years, 

more than two hundred thought- 
ful Americans have publicly insisted 
that serious defects exist in our 
system of higher education. Dozens 
have written books amply demon- 
strating the defects. The teachers, 
it is insisted, are improperly trained, 
the curriculum is a mess, the students 
are allergic to study, the ideals are 
perverted, the future is black. 

No one proposes the obvious step 
that we should give up education 
altogether and restore the happiness 
that frequently goes with total igno- 
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rance; no one advocates that we 
diminish the worry that accompanies 
wisdom. Such advocacy is certainly 
a temptation. If I had not learned 
to read or write, I should have been 
spared much weary labor, much dis- 
tressing worry; and you also would 
have been spared your current dis- 
tress. You would have been spared 
my panacea, which, like the two 
hundred others of recent years, is 
aimed at the salvage of the decadent 
educational system. 

Not so long ago, in terms of 
geological time scales, higher educa- 
tion was practiced for the advantage 
of the clergy. It would perhaps 
enrich sermons. It was a desperate 
device to diminish the deadly dullness. 
History records that it did not help 
much. But the social prestige of book 
learning was useful. The prestige 
also accrued to the laymen who sought 
advanced education in the restricted 
curriculums of those primitive days. 
The clergy and laymen both enjoyed 
practical gain through education, and 
advantage over other men and other 
beasts, although such acquired knowl- 
edge then, as now, availed little 
against time, death, and the galaxies. 

While the curriculums of the insti- 
tutions of higher learning have swung 
back and forth from static to fluid, 
from general education to high special- 
ization for a practical life, the social 
prestige of higher education has con- 
tinued to veneer the participants. 
Presently, many began to see that the 
veneer is essentially all there is to 
the higher educational structure. The 
termites of sports and social activities 
have gnawed away the body of 
the building. Education has become 
largely a superficial device for con- 
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cealing the ignorance within. But, I 
ask, is not veneer better than nothing? 
With the modern techniques, they 
make excellent veneer these days! 

As I say, the professional educators 
have devoted much time since the 
beginning of the century to writing 
books at each other about curricular 
and educational policies at the college 
level. Some good has undoubtedly 
come therefrom. Experiments are 
being tried here and there. The 
current trend is to curb the presumed 
evils of specialization in our institu- 
tions of mass education through the 
introduction, especially in the early 
years of college, of “‘general educa- 
tion courses”: The Chicago system,! 
the Columbia system, the Colgate 
system (not to get out of the C’s) 
have drawn some commendation and 
much criticism. The criticism has 
come especially from those educators 
who have not yet adopted a com- 
parable cure for the presumed evils, 
or from those who are already riding 
the pendulum back to (as they put it) 
“sound training in chosen special 
fields and consequent escape from 
scattered dilettantism.” (Aren’t words 
wonderful!) 

My limited observations and experi- 
ence have been mostly with students 
who are candidates for the Master’s 
or Doctor’s degree in astronomy. 
They happen to be not as distressing 
as students are likely to be in many 
other fields, because the undergrad- 
uate offerings in astronomy in Ameri- 
can colleges are so few that the 
student in search of credits has not 
been able to restrict himself closely 


1The bold reforms of the University of Chicago 
were indeed in part responsible, through their merits 
and limitations, for inciting some of the following 


arguments. 
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to the constellations and to the 
narrow confines of celestial activity. 
Because of the thinness of the under- 
graduate offerings in astronomy, he 
has, in spite of himself, been generally 
somewhat exposed to languages and 
the social sciences, to other physical 
sciences and the arts. Even so, he is 
not prepared adequately for citizen- 
ship among scholars. 

But we must, of course, not think 
only of the higher education that 
leads to professionalism. A would-be 
professional scholar, half-educated 
under our prevailing system, has 
many years after the doctorate 
in which to carry out corrective 
measures. Eventually he can, if he 
will, educate himself broadly. But 
the non-professional, who stops formal 
education abruptly with his Bachelor’s 
degree and his athletic letters, must 
live out a long life based intellectually 
on the nutrition provided by four or 
more years of undergraduate experi- 
ence. Is a physics major, for instance, 
ready for the long pose of being an 
educated man? Or is the botany 
or history major fully prepared by his 
education to honor his teachers and 
his college? Or have they ail merely 
climbed small, tapering steeples with 
no place to go but down? 

The one who concentrated on 
botany cannot talk pleasantly any 
more, he says, with those benighted 
colleagues who concentrated on mathe- 
matics, or with those who got their 
diploma credit in finance. The more 
advanced the botany major becomes, 
the narrower his steeple, the smaller 
his discussion group, the fewer his 
appreciators. Elementary biology is 


pretty widely interesting and can 
provide communal conversation and 
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even friendly or solitary thinking; and 
the second course, economic botany, 
still provides two or three thought- 
provoking arguments with, shall we 
say, engineers; but the interested 
engineers become few when crypto- 
gams enter the picture. And they 
pass on the other side of the street 
with averted faces when the botany 
major, in his senior year, is filling up 
with Pteridophyta. The botanical 
steeple jack has isolated himself, and 
since he does not go on to pro- 
fessionalism, he naturally feels lonely 
and frustrated and hopes to heaven 
that the vaunted mental training will 
somehow help him when and if think- 
ing is later required. 

Once he is out of college, our 
botanical major is so baffled by his 
steeple isolation that he crawls down 
to the roof level, where he was at the 
end of high school; there he talks 
baseball, price levels, crops, and 
politics. He has had, perhaps, a 
healthy four years, but confesses to 
the alumni secretary that he really 
got nothing out of college except good 
times and the chance to meet some 
swell guys in the fraternity and the 
gym. “Why don’t they train people,” 
he complains, “train them in some 
useful way? Or why don’t they 
educate them broadly?”—or why 
this or that. 

There is no answer to those who 
aspire highly and lazily, and then 
uncover sadly their own limitations. 
And my heart is touched by those 
blobs perched wonderingly and use- 
lessly on the steeples. My therapy 
would be to eliminate steeples from 
the college curriculum, and permit 
such structures to be erected or 
climbed only by experienced students 
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who are launching out on professional 
careers, probably not until the post- 


graduate period. 
ton epidemic of general-education 


courses arises from recognition of 
the need for foundation education. 
Since this is a free country, where 
laymen can criticize the professionally 
élite, I question the efficacy and 
adequacy of that movement. It falls 
short in coverage, in both space and 
time. The general-education courses 
usually provide simply a little heavier 
foundation for sharper, more fragile 
steeples, built and climbed by amateur 
craftsmen in junior and senior years. 
Occasionally, to be sure, an amateur’s 
steeple stands, even grows, in alumni 
years; we are proud, and we over- 
publicize the rarity, forgetting the 
nine-tenths whose parents pay for a 
fruitless gesture. 

Stretching the architectural analogy, 
let us question whether the vertical 
structure is sound in a burgeoning 
world society that of late has greatly 
increased its special fields of useful 
knowledge, its geographical mobility, 
and its responsibilities for the enlight- 
ened continuation of the human 
species. A structure composed only of 
neighboring columns has basic insta- 
bility. An occasional crosstie helps 
but wves not cure the defect in design. 
Why not introduce, deliberately, more 
horizontal members? Why not devote 
the whole of the four-year liberal-arts 
college to horizontal structures which 
will serve as a capping for the sec- 
ondary education and at the same 
time provide an exceedingly firm 
flooring for the erection of vertical 
members, if competently desired, in 
the graduate school and later? 

Reading, writing, and arithmetic 
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are foundations built in the primary 
schools. The secondary schools pro- 
vide sturdy columns of history, mathe- 
matics, language, elementary science 
(natural and social). These are tools 
for the students who go further, and 
give intellectual experience and prac- 
tical equipment to those who do not. 
They are vertical structures, and—the 
analogy is good—they are separate, 
they go from the base upwards during 
the early student years, and they 
support what comes later. 

Now here is where you will not 
follow me or bear with me, for various 
reasons, especially if you are a pro- 
fessional college teacher. For I suggest 
that physics, government, economics, 
chemistry, biology, languages, and the 
other usual discrete subjects, be not 
taught as such in college. As subjects 
they are proper for the secondary- 
school student, who is building tools 
for action; and then again, with a 
different intensity and content, they 
are proper for the narrow steeple- 
climbing specialist in the postgraduate 
years, although, even there, his suc- 
cess often depends largely on the 
horizontal tie-ups he makes with 
neighboring specialties. My proposal, 
or rather exploratory question, is: 
Should not all education-defeating 
vertical columns be eliminated from 
the college? 

We have in America now something 
more than two million undergraduate 
college students. A very small frac- 
tion go on to higher general education. 
What the college does to our millions 
is naturally important. They will get 
no more, and they forget fast. 

The undergraduates have been liv- 
ing integrated lives, and must continue 
to do so daily. They do not live as 


political scientists, or as students of 
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French literature, or as medieval 
historians, or as biologists; they are 
citizens, mostly engaged in private 
enterprise of one sort or another. 
Why not integrated education rather 
than disparate education? Why not 
a parallelism, in college and out, of 
the techniques of problem approach? 
The ex-student meets problems that 
should be resolved, and _ tensions 
that scholarship might alleviate, if it 
had the capacity and did not suffer 
too much from the handicap of 
being columnarly specialized and 
uncomprehending. 


HAT would take the place of 

the usual courses in this plateau 
curriculum that is constructed across 
the usual vertical lines? That should 
be a question for the professional 
educator. He might find a partial 
answer in the courses I am about to 
recommend, which certainly tend to 
illustrate the unity of knowledge and 
the attraction, if not the practicality, 
of the integrative approach. The 
courses I suggest might be inherently 
dificult, not only to present but 
to study and absorb; but skillful 
instructors could alleviate the pain 
through careful organization. There 
need be no fear of superficiality, 
unless the instructors are superficial; 
the subjects are deep enough. 


Course 1. Societies—At first blush, one 
might think that this most important of 
subjects for the current struggling civiliza- 
tion would fall wholly in the field of social 
relations, or perhaps the field of cultural 
anthropology, or both. But further con- 
templation reveals that societies should 
draw heavily also from political science, 
philosophy, demography, entomology, 
engineering, psychology, ethics, psychi- 
atry, and other areas. It is a great 
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subject, worthy of two or three course- 


years of undergraduate study. It should 
be oriented three ways—toward the past, 
the wide present, and the future. 

Course 2. Growth and Decay—The 
importance of this subject is concealed 
and perverted by any attack through one 
discipline. Materials for its exploitation 
and presentation come from the physical 
and social sciences and from the humani- 
ties, as well as from biology, because 
growth and decay operate on galaxies, 
interstellar dust, and comets; on crystals, 
ideas, and biological individuals; on 
societies and social movements. It is 
more than evolution. The materials for 
the course come from philosophy, chem- 
istry, cosmogony, geology, literature, all 
aspects of biology, statistics, calculus, 
and history. 

Course 3. Communications—A basic 
discipline in the lives of individuals, this 
course would draw from folkways, lin- 
guistics in many phases, biology, political 
science, electronics, psychology, cryptol- 
ogy, philosophy, music, mechanical engi- 
neering, journalism, navigation, solar 
astronomy, and ionospherics. An ele- 
mentary phase of Course 1 would be an 
obvious prerequisite. 

Course 4. The Past—From philos- 
ophy, geology, cosmogony, physiography, 
paleontology, anthropology, ethnology, 
mathematics, comparative neurology, 
meteorology, and so on. Here, wide 
integration is the essential key. 

Course 5. Science—From human psy- 
chology, cultural anthropology, logic, 
mathematics, cosmogony, political sci- 
ence, and, of course, biology, physics, 
astronomy, chemistry, and so on. In a 
civilization increasingly based on science 
and technology, it would be well to 
examine, at the college level, the meaning 
and nature of science, its operation, and 
its promise. One can study science 
and its complications without being an 
embryonic professional physicist, biolo- 
gist, or chemist. President Conant has 
especially emphasized the high signifi- 
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cance of science, in the sense here indi- 
cated, as a part of a liberal education. 

Course 6. Religion—From human psy- 
chology, history, social anthropology, 
literature, economics, cosmogony, govern- 
ment, military strategy, and, of course, 
philosophy. 

Course 7. Money and Barter—From 
folkways, economics, mineralogy, chem- 
istry, international! aw, sociology, statis- 
tics, history, labor, and politics. 

Course 8. Art Forms—From biology, 
psychology, cultural anthropology, crafts- 
manship, music, literature, architecture, 
fine arts, mechanics, and mathematics. 

Course 9. Industry—From geography, 
economics, folkways, political science, 
statistics, geology, chemistry, physics, 
politics, and many phases of craftsman- 
ship and engineering science. 

Finally, I list a group of courses 
that might be called “chronological 
analyses.” Here and there, under 
titles such as “civilizations” or “‘ this- 
or-that century’s thought,” we have 
already in our colleges widened history 
a little, and it has been found profit- 
able—a tempting gambit. I would go 
further and richer. An example follows: 

Course 10. The Eighteenth Century— 
Here would be involved the history and 
interpretation of the creations and con- 
tributions of scholars, scientists, artists, 
merchants, and social and religious leaders, 
as well as the conventional recording of 
political and military developments. Pro- 
fessional historians of politics and of inter- 
national political and military maneuvers 
probably should have little to do with 
this presentation and interpretation of the 
eighteenth century as a segment of 
the current world civilization. They 
appear to be badly be-steepled. We 
should remember continuously the work 
of Shakespeare, Kant, Laplace, Verdi, 
and Pavlov, when we interpret past ages, 
and should minimize the doings of the 
prime ministers and military strategists 
of those various times. 
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Similarly, there could be across-the- 
board courses for other convenient 
time segments, in each of which 
routine history would be enriched, 
and perhaps almost submerged, by 
the contributions from other fields. 
For instance, the Atomic Age, begin- 
ning about 1897, should not be 
treated by a nuclear physicist alone, 
or a sociologist, or an economist. 
The atoms have invaded literature; 
they have, at least through measuring, 
affected psychological knowledge; they 
have transformed cosmogony; they 
have created new mathematics. 

One who thus learns of segments of 
civilization across the fields of arts 
and sciences might easily live his own 
segment in a broader way. But the 
most remarkable of the chronological 
courses could be “Twentieth Century, 
Second Half.” It would involve 
Utopias (new and old), social threats 
like atomic war, T.V.A.-ing the 
planet, world-population planning, 
and dreams. In all probability it 
would be too hot to handle in the 
sobriety of the academic groves. 
(Perhaps we must try out the educa- 
tion I visualize off the campus, where 
educators are braver and closer to 
their subjects and goals; or in uni- 
versity extension, where we do not 
nurse our rules so tenderly.) 

There are, in addition to those just 
named, several important multi- 
disciplined fields for a college curricu- 
lum—for example: transportation, the 
mind, machines, dwellings, sub- 
stances, civilizations, the Renaissance, 
and the gaseous envelope. All are 
thought provoking. Exploratory edu- 
cators could find diversion and per- 
haps considerable profit in outlining 
the contents of these and the fore- 
going courses. 
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In a sense, I am simply proposing 
education on the basis of studies of 
major general problems rather than 
studies in traditional specialties— 
problems rather than subjects, if one 
defines those concepts suitably. 


HE loudest protests against hori- 

zontalism would be those from 
vested interests. They always oppose 
change. The professional university 
geologist, for instance, might be loath 
to accept the principle that the serious 
training of geologists should begin 
at the graduate level. Frequently, 
he and his like have sought to make 
the liberal-arts college a trade school. 
If he, and his brothers from physics, 
astronomy, economics, literature, gov- 
ernment, and philosophy, were con- 
fronted with such a_ horizontal 
curriculum, how would they person- 
ally fit into the enterprise, especially 
in colleges where graduate students 
are relatively scarce? They would 
not fit. Theirs would therefore be a 
justifiable, self-interested protest. In 
colleges, of course, one should not 
change or progress, if circumstances 
make it unnecessary. 

But there are new social situations 
that are rapidly affecting our whole 
educational business. Industrial ma- 
chinery and increased efficiency in 
production are on the way toward 
creating unemployment on a vast 
scale, the economists tell us, unless 
new industries are discovered or old 
ones vastly expanded. How about 
the old industry of education? How 
about educating people for a longer 
time? On its own merits, education 
is supposed to be worth pursuing; and 
if at the same time it can, a decade or 
two from now, keep several more 
millions of Americans off the labor 
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market, it may contribute to the 
stability of our society. 

I have oversimplified the situation, 
but the starting of specialized educa- 
tion a few years later than is now 
customary, on a much stronger intel- 
lectual foundation, on a much broader 
contact with the fundamentals, is 
worth serious contemplation. 

To round out my comments on the 
horizontal curriculum, I should admit, 
of course, that some of the trade 
schools of engineering, agriculture, 
dentistry, and the like, must go on 
non-educating students and training 
them excellently for early specializa- 
tion in the respective crafts and trades. 
The pre-medical requirements, for 
example, would demand of some 
students certain vertical undergrad- 
uate components in the otherwise 
horizontal schedule, unless the special- 
ized professional training in medicine 
be prolonged still farther toward 
middle life. And, doubtless, a case 
can be made for introducing the 
horizontal capping and flooring, not 
at the end of high school, but some- 
what later; for example, by extending 
the preliminary vertical structure up 
through the ordinary freshman year 
in order to provide better tools (to 
mix the metaphor) for successfully 
undertaking the horizontal activities. 
Possibly, mathematics and a foreign 
language must thrust upward through 
some of the college years, and the 
nearly inevitable English A would 
likely appear in freshman year, as a 
reminder of the apathetic attitude of 
American secondary-school adminis- 
trators toward the use of their native 
tongue. But these concessions should 
not be necessary if the secondary 
schools are good enough and the 
college curriculum skillfully devised. 
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My concluding comment on this 
particular exploration by a skeptical 
steeple jack is that we should recog- 
nize the fact that the atomic age has 
opened a new world for educators. 
We should worry about stabilities 
and equilibria and continue to ask if it 
is an intelligent policy to promote intel- 
lectual isolationism through the early 
climbing of poorly grounded steeples. 


TOOK higher education and its 

steeples for my first tilt. Let us 
now take scientific societies, but 
without going into such laborious 
detail. At the large scientific con- 
ventions and in the ordinary meetings 
of most of the technical scientific 
societies, the specialized steeple jacks 
often exhibit themselves to no good 
end except that of exhibitionism. 

The ordinary “meeting for papers” 
of the technical scientific societies is 
really droll in its toleration of steep- 
ling. This condition probably holds to 
a lesser degree in meetings of philos- 
ophers; probably much less among 
historians, educators, and others who 
generally keep more remote from 
mathematics and the technologies. 
I have sat through dozens of scientific 
meetings where I understood less than 
half of what was going on. I was 
lost, from the beginning to the too 
distant end. Often it was not impor- 
tant that I did not understand. The 
greater part of the audience was in 
my condition, or even worse off. 
It was only vaguely interested in the 
parade of technical minutiae or com- 
plicated reasoning. But still the 
listeners sat, lost in daydreaming, 
or just sitting, or frequently frankly 
sleeping. 

Why do scientists, otherwise intel- 
ligent, endure these specialized papers 
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that are imposed on fifty to five 
hundred people, when only two or 
three similar specialists are really 
interested and profiting? Their Po 
ance is, I suppose, in part a gesture 
of timid good manners; in part a 
bluff; in part a heroic expression of 
personal good will toward the 
former. But what a waste! If all 
those who do not really understand, 
or do not care to hear, the indifferent 
presentation of some technical work, 
would only walk out of the scientific 
meetings, it would result in immediate 
reform, possibly revolution. The syn- 
thetic dullness of most meetings drives 
many a self-respecting man into seclu- 
sion at times of meetings and keeps 
him out of contact with his fellow 
workers. He seeks and uses shallow 
excuses for absence. 

There are remedies. One is to 
omit most papers from programs. 
Another remedy which is often applied 
is that of discouraging the narrowly 
technical in making up programs of 
meetings, and of emphasizing the 
symposium and the cross-field confer- 
ences. Also, ‘the occasional give- 
and-take round table alleviates the 
situation. As we get braver, ruder, 
and more aware of the disadvantage 
of’ steepling in public, the wasteful 
and rather stupid technical exhibitions 
will lose appeal. 

I should not want to be misunder- 
stood about concentrated specializa- 
tion. I am all for it, and definitely 
averse to popularization in technical 
company. But since our brains are 
limited and rather weary, let us 
practice mental economy and, as 
scholars, go running up our chosen 
steeples only when occasion demands. 

It is remarkable how much one can 
do with technical reporting on the 
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level, in plain English, and with 
simple concepts. I could illustrate 
that point simply, if there were time. 
Naturally, I would first appall or 
annoy you with a technical title such 
as “The Hertzsprung Effect in Ten- 
Day Cepheids,” and show you magni- 
tude curves of variable stars in the 
Small Magellanic Cloud. As you 
started to leave the room (following 
my suggestion of a few minutes ago), I 
would drop the hint that perhaps 
Omnipotence had made an uneven 
distribution of hydrogen, boron, and 
iron throughout the universe—that 
perhaps the great Sower of the Grains 
of matter had done a spotty job and 
ignored the Uniformity-of-Nature law 
that we in cosmogony like so much— 
need so much. We need it desper- 
ately because, if the laws of gravita- 
tion, radiation, and atomic structure 
differ from place to place, from time 
to time, or are spasmodic in operation, 
then what can we poor mortals do? 
We depend on order and the existence 
of uniform rules throughout meta- 
galactic space (I throw in that word 
metagalaxy to re-establish myself as 
an astronomer—I was beginning to 
sound ethical!). Uniform laws we 
need; chaos defeats us. But now 
just look again at this series of light 
curves—tracings, they are, of the 
variations in the light of pulsing giant 
stars, in that separate southern galaxy 
known as the Small Magellanic Cloud. 
In these light curves you will notice 
that when the period, which is the 
interval from one maximum of light 
to the next maximum of light, is 
about seven or eight days, the curves 
are smooth, with typical Cepheid 
asymmetry, like that of the prototype 
star Delta in the constellation Cepheus. 
That is, there is a characteristic quick 
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rise to a single maximum and a slower 
falling away to minimum light. That 
holds for periods around eight days 
and also for periods around twelve or 
thirteen days—a typical Cepheid form. 
But between, around ten days’ period, 
the curves show double maxima. 

What of it? you ask. And why 
five years’ work, with ten thousand 
photometric measures and weeks of 
mathematical analysis? It is because 
of the cosmic importance of this 
suggestion of nonuniformity, for when 
we look at the Cepheid variable stars 
in our own galaxy—such stars as 
Delta Cephei and the North Pole 
star—and carry through for them 
similar photometry and _ statistical 
analysis, we find (as Hertzsprung 
pointed out) that the double-maxima 
stars have periods around eight days. 
For such periods in the Small Cloud, 
the curves have si-»'= maxima. We 
find, therefore, a difference in response 
to internal pulsation. We try out 
another, near-by galaxy—the Large 
Cloud of Magellan; its pulsing stars 
simulate those of the Small Cloud, 
with the periods of double-maxima 
Cepheid between nine and eleven days. 

A trivial matter? Yes, in a sense, 
it is rather routine to one who works 
on variable stars as variable stars. 
But to the cosmogonist, to whom 
essential uniformity is a basic assump- 
tion, it is only as trivial as the 
structure of the universe is trivial. 
It is indeed one evidence that there is 
a deviation from cosmic uniformity 
in a basic phenomenon of stars. Such 
deviations give us a little glimpse into 
the operations at Creation, or, per- 
haps, a hint of galactic destinies. 

In some billions of years, our own- 
galaxy and the Magellanic Clouds 
may have come into agreement in 
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to be in agreement in so many others; 
but, for the time being, disagreement 
exists among their Cepheids. In sub- 
stantiation of this discovery that 
Cepheids may reveal nonuniform 
cosmic conditions, there is further 
evidence that our much-trusted “uni- 
formity assumption” may have to 
yield a little to the sweating tech- 
nicians who penetrate deeply into 
little things. For, try as I will, I find 
scarcely a single pulsing star with a 
period between one and two days in 
the Large Magellanic Cloud, although 
hundreds of its Cepheids with longer 

riods are known. On the other 

and, in the Small Cloud only ten 
kiloparsecs away (again for face 
saving I register my technical lan- 
guage—I do not want to be too 
understandable)—whereas, as I was 
saying, only ten kiloparsecs, that is 
two hundred thousand trillion miles 
away, in the Small Magellanic Cloud, 
there are scores of these quick pulsers, 
with periods between one and two 
days. Do different gods, or different 
sets of rules, or different abundances 
of chemical elements prevail in the 
two clouds of Magellan? They look 
much alike; they are near each other 
in the sky; they have similar stellar 
content; similar names! (They were 
both discovered by Pigafetta, the 
historian of Magellan’s magnificent 
circumnavigation four centuries ago, 
and were named by that eminent 
notable—if I appear slightly sarcastic, 
it is only deliberately.) But still, this 
difference of behavior in the Cepheid 
populations where we would not 
expect it—a true cosmogonic puzzle. 
We must look further into the theory 
of gaseous pulsations and the mechan- 
ism of the release of the atomic energy 
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atomic synthesis and atomic splitting 
that these stars maintain their pulsa- 
tions. And we must look further into 
the observations of the Cepheids of 
our own galaxy. 

Well, there you have in brief my 
paper, “The Hertzsprung Effect in 
Ten-Day Cepheids.” Thanks for not 
walking out. I believe I did not 
ascend the steeple. I tried to stay 
under, or on top of, the cathedral 
roof, with the clergy and philosophers, 
In fact, I tried to raise the roof a little. 


T SEEMS to me that the worst 

abuses by scientific specialists in 
public come at the time of the annual 
meetings of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. The 
opportunity on that occasion for 
constructive synthesis and wide- 
spread co-operation is outstanding, 
but because of the unwieldy growth 
of this most populous of all associa- 
tions of scientists, and because in a 
hundred years its original function 
has been largely replaced by the large 
specialized societies, it now pretty 
well muffs its opportunity and respon- 
sibility. It is avowedly devoted to 
the advancement of science. If steep- 
ling at the annual meetings were 
less prevalent, the advancement would 
be better served. 

We are going to try another plan. 
This year I happen to be the presi- 
dent, and next year the chairman of 
the Executive Board. My plan of 
mild reform in the nature of the 
meetings is generally accepted by the 
Executive Committee. It will be an 
anti-steepling program. The forth- 
coming meeting at Christmas time in 
Chicago will, however, be of the usual 
“cattle fair” type. Thousands of 
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scientists will gather in the hotels 
and the technical sessions, and get 
very little contact with the men of 
other fields, and not hear and take 
part in general integrating discussions. 
There will, to be sure, as in recent 
years, be some interfield discussion 
and some joint symposia. But most 
of the work will be of the sort that 
could be better done if the various 
scientific societies met separately and 
elsewhere, out of the crowds and 
confusion. 

But a year from now, according to 
our plan, we shall have our centennial 
celebration in Washington, and the 
nature, plan, spirit, and slogan of the 
Association’s meetings on that occa- 
sion will be Integration. Practically 
no technical open sessions will be on 
the program. (There will be some 
small highly concentrated conferences 
by a few specialists, and some inter- 
field symposia.) The score or more 
of addresses will be aimed to present 
and guide science as a whole, with 
emphasis on the interfield work, on the 
crossties, on the multiple-discipline 
problems—in fact, with emphasis on 
the major questions for which sci- 
entists, as specially trained agents 
of this worried civilization, should 
be responsible. 

Our experiment a year from now 
may not succeed completely, because 
of inertia, or resistance to change, or 
because integration is not now or yet 
so strong an element in the needed 
reform as I believe it to be. 

We shall, however, involve govern- 
ment officials in our centennial cele- 
bration. The President of the United 
States will have an opportunity to 
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open the meetings. Perhaps Cabinet 
ministers, a Supreme Court justice, 
and some bureau chiefs will preside 
at particular sessions, as they would 
in India, Mexico, or Russia. By 
radio and press, the public can, if it 
will, learn from competent inter- 
preters in many fields, of the “One 
World of Science” which is prob- 
ably to be the central theme for the 
centennial. We in science seek to 
prolong the atomic age—the beneficent 
and dangerous atomic age—in which 
many of the philosophers, snug in 
irrelevant history, seem to be sweetly 
complacent. 

But even if this type of general 
scientific meeting is not so satisfying 
as we hope, it should at least empha- 
size some of the evils of isolation. 
We may be tempted to recommend 
our approach to operators in other 
areas, suggesting that elsewhere there 
also may be too strong a tendency to 
climb steeples in public, for doubtless 
the steepling tendency exists in 
religious dogma, in the application 
of social therapies, and in the grasping 
at straws of international understand- 
ing and world-wide peace. 

The possibility of getting out of 
our narrow specialties when working 
for world-wide peace and other social 
problems finally leads me, in my 
closing sentence, to state that the 
thesis of my remarks is that scholar- 
ship may best be able to contribute 
to the amelioration of international 
tensions by keeping out of the ivory 
steeples, and by integrating its oper- 
ations over the horizontal surfaces 
where both diplomats and common 
men live and work and misbehave. 
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Educating the Individual 


By HARRY J. CARMAN 


The Challenge of General Education 


E LIVE in an age of rapid 
\ \ historical transformation. All 
over the world, old institu- 
tions, old traditions, and old ways of 
life are either disintegrating or being 
outmoded. Our principal task is the 
training of youth for citizenship and 
leadership in a democratic society in 
a new world. How best can this be 
done? Can it be accomplished through 
a system of free electives? Or can the 
goal be attained by exposing the stu- 
dent to a rigidly prescribed program 
of study covering his entire college 
course? Is specialization in a narrow 
field the answer? Are the methods 
employed at Bard, Antioch, Benning- 
ton, and Sarah Lawrence the surest 
way to produce the kind of citizens 
we want and need; citizens who have 
broad perspective, a critical and con- 
structive approach to life, standards 
of value by which man can live nobly, 
a deep sense of responsibility for the 
welfare of their fellows, who are 
persons of integrity easily motivated 
to action in the cause of individual 
freedom, social justice, and inter- 
national peace, who will use their 
leisure in ways creative and not cor- 
ruptive, and who have capacity, as 
Barbara Jones well puts it in her 
book, Bennington College,s to go on 
learning throughout life, adapting 
themselves to change without losing 
conviction? 


41New York: Harper and Brothers, 1946. 


In the last analysis we should be 
concerned with results rather than 
with the method of obtaining the 
results. But I do not believe that the 
best results can be achieved by 
following a program that fails to take 
into account individual differences 
intellectual and emotional, that is 
overloaded vocationally, that fosters 
narrow specialization, that is not rich 
in historic-cultural significance, and 


that is not closely related to the . 


contemporary scene. 

What do we mean by the term 
general education? You may not agree 
with my definition. To me, general 
education is that kind of education 
which provides a common core of 
knowledge and which stresses behavior 
in a free society in terms of motives 
and attitudes. Knowledge, though 
important, is not enough. If citizens 
are to act intelligently, they must 
not only understand the world but 
accept personal responsibility for what 
goes on therein. Especially is this 
true in a land where the way of life 
rests upon democratic ideals and 
processes, even though at times these 
processes are almost smothered by 
selfishness, greed, and the quest for 
material wealth and power. 

General education, Dean McCon- 
nell of the University of Minnesota 
recently observed, extends over a long 
period, beginning with the elementary 
school, continuing in the high school, 
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and reaching a higher level in college. 
Though continuous it is uneven, for 
individuals differ in talent and are 
exposed to greatly varying kinds of 
instruction. Consequently, it is a 
matter of prime significance that there 
should be frequent appraisals of 
accomplishment or development. Here 
we need to improve our yardsticks of 
measurement. Mr. McConnell puts 
it aptly: 

... Tests of information certainly will 
not suffice as indicators of behavior. 
Examinations which test understanding 
of principles may not reveal the ability 
to apply them in actual cases. None of 
these instruments may disclose attitudes 
and motives which will determine what 
an individual will do when confronted 
with real issues. Specialists in evaluation 
have made substantial progress in methods 
of functional measurement of a variety of 
objectives. The appraisal of general edu- 
cational development calls for the utiliza- 
tion of all available techniques, including 
more than pencil-and-paper tests.? 


T THE college level, the founda- 
tion of general education should 

not be thought of as a number 
of specialized departmental courses. 
Rather it should rest upon carefully 
integrated divisional courses in sci- 
ence, the social studies, and the 
humanities, which cut across depart- 
mental lines and which emphasize 
both knowledge and behavior. Take 
science for example: We glibly talk 
about our “scientific age” and of the 
need for the “scientific habit of 
mind.” We mean by these terms a 
recognition of the fact that our lives, 
from the kitchen to the battle line, 
are shaped by the influence of 


*Problems Involved in Developing a Pro- 

of General Education,” Educational Record, 

VII (January, 1947, Supplement No. 16), 
PP. 130-31. 
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machinery embodying scientific prin- 
ciples. On a larger scale, all major 
social questions involve scientific mat- 
ters. Everything from soil erosion 
and air transport to water supply and 
public health involves, at some point, 
matters of fact and theory from the 
realm of science. An opinion on 
these matters is not worth the breath 
it takes to utter it if it is ignorant 
of scientific truth and procedure. 
Hardly anyone would dispute this. 
Yet in spite of fifty years of teaching 
in our schools and colleges, the grasp 
of scientific method which is necessary 
for intelligent leadership in public life 
is largely lacking. 

Our schools and colleges have not 
taught science for laymen or science 
for leaders, but science for specialists. 
They have drilled future scientists in 
the laboratory techniques of physics 
or chemistry or electrical engineering. 
They have taught working principles 
and done an excellent job. But even 
those trained workers have not been 
taught the relation of their science 
to other sciences, nor of all of them to 
the welfare of mankind. The student 
who is not looking forward to a career 
in science has been compelled to 
study a couple of sciences at random 
and against his wishes, spoiling a few 
test tubes and chemicals, for one or 
two years and gaining only a rooted 
aversion to the whole scientific process, 
together with a superstitious admira- 
tion for those who are natively good 
at it. The result is that in public life 
we are ruled by ignoramuses as far as 
science is concerned, and in the 
scientific laboratory we have, for the 
most part, political and social illiter- 
ates. There is an artificial split in 
the ranks of educated Americans 
where there should be the greatest 
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mutual understanding and a common 
grasp of related truths. 


ERE is a challenge for the 

champions of general education. 
We all know that science is not simply 
a body of miscellaneous conclusions 
whose significance is exhausted by 
their relevance to immediately prac- 
tical issues, but rather a method of 
inquiry, a way of handling ideas boldly 
and critically, so as to yield a com- 
prehensive understanding of nature’s 
processes and human destiny. Our 
problem is to sift out from the wealth 
of scientific knowledge now available 
certain connected portions which will 
lend a broad significance and direction 
to the more specialized knowledge a 
man must acquire as part of his 
specifically professional training. It 
is not enough that our students should 
take a couple of old-fashioned depart- 
mental science courses. A liberal-arts 
college must not only help its students 
to acquire competence in a specialized 
field of activity but must strive to 
make them sensitive to the full range 
of human aspirations. From the 
standpoint of the requirements of an 
enlightened society and a flourishing 
science, we need to devise new courses 
which will enable the student to 
acquire early in his career sound 
conceptions concerning the funda- 
mental principles of science and a deep- 
seated appreciation for the rational 
use of ideas. The general course in 
science should not be a superficial 
survey but a comprehensive view, 
accurate and detailed where neces- 
sary, so that the educated man or 
woman will no longer feel lost in the 
sea of scientific thought nor baffled 
in the face of scientific problems and 
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solutions. Emphasis should be placed 
not alone on principles but upon what 
happens to scientific discoveries when 
they are practically put to work in our 
industrial culture. There is too much 
cultural lag between the work of the 
scientists and the imperfections of the 
social processes which use the results 
of their labors. We need to close the 
gap existing at present between the 
scientists and engineers on the one 
hand and the economists, sociologists, 
political scientists, psychologists, and 
anthropologists on the other. Howard 
Mumford Jones expresses it tersely: 
To keep scientific theory in one com- 
partment and economic and social studies 
of a technological culture in another 
compartment is precisely the tragic error 
of our education and of our culture.’ 


If there is need to stress the 
natural sciences in general education, 
there is no less need for the social 
studies. Every college in the land 
should avoid graduating social and 
political illiterates. Here, too, we 
need to build a comprehensive course 
that has both breadth and depth and 
is functional. Such a course should 
emphasize the fundamental ideas 
which, through the ages, have con- 
cerned men and still concern them: 
individualism, self-government, col- 
lectivism, control over the physical 
world, security, values, and the like. 

I would make history the backbone 
of this course, for the contemporary 
mind is continuous with the mind of 
man from the beginning. History 
should free rather than enslave the 
mind. It affords an opportunity to 
learn from the experience of others. 
It has long been my observation that 
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many of our educational institutions 
in their zeal to make education 
“meaningful” and “significant,” to 
have it concerned with “public 
affairs” and come to grips with 
pressing issues of our time, have 
insisted on concentrating on events 
of the day and forgetting about the 
“dead past.” No one, I venture, can 
quarrel with those who would make 
education more functional and have 
us better understand the insistent 
problems of the present. Yet I would 
not want those who emphasize what, 
for want of a better term, I call the 
dominion of the immediate, to forget 
that the world of today is the result 
of an historical process; we are the 
past embodied and acting under new 
circumstances. And so it will ever 
be. That part of the past which is 
still alive in us must be studied in its 
origins before our motives and desires 
can be fully understood. The really 
educated person should know as much 
as possible about the development of 
modern man and his institutions. He 
should know why and how represen- 
tative democracy was developed, under 
what handicaps it has labored, what 
theories have been held concerning it, 
what obstacles must be overcome 
that it may continue to function. 
This knowledge of the historical 
past is, in reality, practical knowledge, 
for it is knowledge of what has been 
tried successfully and what has been 
tried unsuccessfully; it is designed to 
prevent the repetition of mistakes. 
How can we comprehend the attitude 
of Winston Churchill and his followers 
if we know little or nothing of the 
British Empire? The opportunism 
of present-day organized labor in 
America becomes more intelligible if 
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we know the history of labor in this 
country during the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century. General Franco 
cannot be understood unless one 
knows what transpired in Spain prior 
to 1900. The great currents of democ- 
racy, nationalism, imperialism, capi- 
talism, socialism, and industrialization 
must become alive as realities in the 
mind of the youth who is not only to 
undergo their effects in his own life 
but who wishes to master a complex 
world for the sake of a better life. 


HE need for the humanities is 

no less apparent. In any right 
curriculum a place equal to that of 
natural science and the social studies 
must be given to philosophy, liter- 
ature, music, and the arts. These 
subjects deal with morality. Philos- 
ophy and literature deal with it 
directly; in fact they deal with little 
else. Music and the fine arts deal 
with it indirectly. There is no better 
way of getting young people to think 
about the moral life—the life of right 
action and right feeling—than through 
the study of the humanities. They 
provide an anchorage in adversity. 
To know how strong, courageous, and 
exacting the human spirit can be, is to 
possess a truly fortifying knowledge. 
One person may get this knowledge 
from Greek architecture, another from 
Shakespeare, yet another from Mozart, 
and still another from an Emerson or 
a Walt Whitman. This very diversity 
of human fineness is in itself a thing 
of the greatest educational impor- 
tance. Indeed, it is the fundamental 
assumption upon which democracy is 
built—the perception that the human 
spirit can take innumerable good 
forms. Nothing can teach this better 
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than the arts. Not only do the arts 
deal directly with diversity itself but 
they also teach us that there are 
diverse kinds of goodness. The Cathe- 
dral of Chartres is not better than the 
Parthenon, Shakespeare is not better 
than Homer, Strauss’s Blue Danube 
waltz is not better than Sullivan’s 
Iolanthe. The kind of each is good 
and each is good of its kind. Where 
we do say a particular work or a 
particular artist is better than another, 
the lesser work or artist is not thereby 
destroyed or even diminished. More- 
over, the actual problems of life are 
solved only in the way of art—that is, 
provisionally, for life is in constant 
process of change and we should 
always have regard for the human 
feelings involved. In art the intellect 
and the emotions are not divorced. 
Those of us who believe that general 
education enriches the life of the 
individual should give thought in 
framing educational programs to one 
of the most insistent problems of our 
time, namely, personal relationships 
in modern society. We no longer 
trust each other; honesty and frank- 
mess are at a premium; faith and 
confidence have tended to disappear. 
“I trust nobody” increasingly char- 
acterizes modern society; the sense of 
insecurity in human relationships is 
widespread. Fear haunts us; fear 
of being double-crossed, fear of being 
taken in, fear of sticking our neck out, 
fear of being victimized by a black- 
marketer. Howard Mumford Jones, 


if you will permit me to cite him once 
more, addressing himself to this topic, 
has this to say: 

_ Perhaps the most tremendous task 
before higher education is to seek out 
means of restoring between human being 
and human being that calm and confident 
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relationship which our Western culture 
has lost, is losing, and will continue to 
lose until psychologist and physician, 
sociologist and anthropologist, by com- 
bining their studies, can perhaps restore 
this faith to Western man.‘ 


Those of us who advocate general 
education and who are concerned 
about this problem of human relation- 
ships should give thought to the 
possibility of greater use of the 
campus as a laboratory for building 
better relations between man and 
man. Extra-curricular activities may 
well have greater educational value 
than we have previously thought. 
And in this connection let us not 
overlook the possibilities of the com- 
munity, with its abundance of oppor- 
tunity for the student to wrestle with 
problems of an economic, political, 
and sociological nature. Both college 
and community have other resources, 
too, which those of us interested in 
promoting general education should 
exploit to the full. Among these are 
libraries, museums, art exhibits, con- 
certs, lectures, forums, labor organiza- 
tions, government agencies, business 
concerns, and drama and musical 
organizations. Finally, in this matter 
of better human relationships let us 
not overlook the value of student 
counseling and guidance. The person 
who gives time and thought to 
advising students has a rare oppor- 
tunity to contribute to the behavior 
aspect of the general education of 
those who seek his advice. Some 
institutions, notably Minnesota and 
Michigan State, have introduced 
personal-orientation and adjustment 
courses with the objective of improv- 
ing the student’s self-knowledge and 
his dynamic adjustment in his human 


‘Op. cit., p. 106. 


EDUCATING THE INDIVIDUAL 


relations. Michigan State, for exam- 
ple, in its “Basic College” has a 
course entitled ‘‘Effective Living,” 
which emphasizes physical and mental 
health, marriage and family vocation, 
avocation, community responsibility 
and participation, relations to others, 


and “a vital philosophy of life.” 


OME there are who would confine 

education at the college level to 
the ivory tower. Those who hold to 
this point of view profess to be 
afraid of what they call vocationalism. 
They forget that all so-called cultural 
studies, if properly taught, have voca- 
tional implications. 

At the moment, there is wide 
divergence of opinion about the extent 
and character of student participation 
in the workaday world. Some there 
are who insist that the student would 
do well to give all his time to the 
library and the classroom. Others 
equally insist that values do not 
reside merely in books; that books 
which are cut off from vital relations 
with the needs and issues of con- 
temporary life are worthless intel- 
lectual baggage. They hold that it is 
of the highest importance educa- 
tionally that every student put his 
culture to work. Antioch, Benning- 
ton, Sarah Lawrence, as well as other 
collegiate and secondary institutions, 
are making interesting experiments in 
this direction. Columbia, Princeton, 
Minnesota, and other universities, 
by recourse to field trips, the case 
method, and other devices, have 
sought to bring their students into 
closer contact with everyday life. 
Can we not envisage a World of 
Tomorrow where, instead of stepping 
up classroom work by means of an 
accelerated program, our colleges and 
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professional schools will insist that 
every student devote a portion of his 
academic year to a job in which he 
has aptitude and is interested, whether 
it be on a farm, in a factory or office, 
in a museum, or with a social agency 
or a labor union. Such activity will 
help him orient his thinking and give 
him a sense of responsibility that he 
would be unlikely to derive from the 
mere reading of any number of books. 
A liaison between occupational insti- 
tutions and institutions of learning has 
enormous educational possibilities. 
On the other hand, let us remember 
that any vocation pursued without 
knowledge of its total social meaning 
is apt to be boring and stultifying. 
In the past, too many of our pro- 
fessional and vocational schools have 
unfortunately insisted that the stu- 
dent ignore cultural subjects and 
concern himself with courses which 
are narrowly professional or voca- 
tional. The consequences have been 
inevitable. They have graduated men 
and women technically trained, some- 
times to work efficiently in a very 
narrow field, with little or no interest 
in the cultural implications of their 
profession, much less in those things 
which would enable them to formu- 
late for themselves a_ satisfying 
philosophy of life. Vocationally and 
technologically we are the wonder 
of the world, but in the realm where 
circumstances demand virtue and 
political fitness—an acquaintance with 
the past, high character, broad sym- 
pathies, objectivity, a sense of respon- 
sibility, a disinterested understanding 
of the springs of human action—we 
have been much less successful. The 
social, political, and esthetic inca- 
pacity of the person without general 
education and, therefore, without 
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cultural background and trained only 
in the technique of his work is likely 

to be appalling. Happily, an increas- 
‘ing number of our colleges and 
professional schools realize that things 
cultural and vocational should not be 
divorced; that the really educated 
person is one who sees the implications 
of the three great foundations of all 
education and their relationship to 
‘each other and to the contemporary 
scene, and who is trained to participate 
actively in the life of his community. 


HE variations in human nature 
and human development and the 
implication of these variations should 
concern the educator. That these 
variations exist, no one can deny. If 
‘we agree that it is essential that every 
student should have a common core 
of pertinent knowledge in order to 
behave like a cultivated person and 
‘an intelligent citizen, when, during 
his college career, shall he get this 
knowledge? If he has some particular 
interest or hobby or talent which he 
esires to cultivate, should he be 
‘mitted to postpone a part of his 
roader education? Should his broad 
ducation be obtained before his 
junior year, or will he profit most, 
ducationally, by confining it to his 
upper-college years? Does it make 
any difference educationally when 
he obtains this common core of 
owledge? 
Pedagogically, there is much to be 
aid in favor of having the student 
btain as broad a cultural foundation 
possible during his freshman and 
years. Otherwise, the stu- 


ent runs the risk of premature and un- 
ara decision concerning his field 
f major interest and concentration. 
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More important, it seems to me, js 
the question of individual versus 
group or co-operative education. My 
thought on this matter is admirably 
expressed by Wallace B. Donham, ra 
many years dean of the Harvard 
School of Business Administration: 


The thread of human adjustment and 
coéperation should run through much 
college training and experience, and 
temper the present emphasis on individual 
intellectual work. We should remember 
that man is primarily a social animal; 
that the intellect does not displace and 
rarely controls emotions, and sentiments. 
Educated men have many heavy respon- 
sibilities, but one of the greatest is to 
understand themselves and other men. 
The present effect of college training 
unfits too many for codperative effort by 
emphasis on the individual’s intellectual 
life while it ignores his social life and his 
basic emotional characteristics. Emotions 
and sentiments are even looked down 
upon as intrinsically objectionable char- 
acteristics to be completely submerged 
in the intellectual life. ... But the 
development of the intellect is surely a 
capstone held up by the physical and 
emotional foundations of human life and 
not a substitute for everything which 
went before in the long history of evolu- 
tion. Surely educated men do not desire 
to give up the joys and sorrows and the 
personal and social ties which depend 
mainly on these foundations. . . . Is it 
not one of our primary educational tasks 
to understand and learn how to guide, 
so far as we can, the elemental emotional 
forces which so largely dominate our 
interests and our behavior and _ lend 
significance to life even as they com- 
plicate it? 

In the world of affairs, group work is 
the rule; isolated individual work, the 
rare exception. Yet drastic rules are 

[Continued on page 490) 


Status of Research Personnel 


By ERNEST V. HOLLIS 


As Revealed by Tabulations Based on the National Roster 


RADUATE schools are on the 
GG threshold of a phenomenal 
demand to increase enroll- 
ments and to add other fields in which 
programs are offered on the doctoral 
level. There is considerable evidence 
to show that, too often, responses to 
these social pressures are of an oppor- 
tunistic J/aissez faire nature. For 
example, instead of offering new 
doctoral programs in fields where 
there are demonstrated shortages of 
trained persons in the region or the 
nation, we tend to increase oppor- 
tunities in English, history, and other 
fields where shortages are not acute. 
President Truman’s Scientific Re- 
search Board j joins many educators in 
expressing anxiety at the tendency of 
graduate schools to expand in areas 
where growth can be achieved quickly, 
inexpensively, and with maximum 
satisfaction for the existing faculty. 
In Manpower for Research, the fourth 
volume of the President’s Scientific 
Research Board Reports on Science 
and Public Policy, there is a clear-cut 
statement of the situation in one 
major area of graduate study and a 
plea for building graduate programs 
from the ground up in national 
interest instead of following paths of 
expediency, least resistance, and insti- 
tutional opportunism. 
An analysis of data supplied by 


1Government Printing Office, 1947. 166 pp. 
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doctoral registrants to the National 
Roster of Scientific and Specialized 
Personnel provides some evidence 
that doctoral programs are not keep- 
ing pace with the demands for 
specialization required by the Federal 
government for work related to the 
Second World War. Specifically, the 
analysis shows the characteristics of 
the distribution of Ph.D.’s from fifty- 
seven fields according to the specialty 
in which each considered himself most 
competent to serve his country. The 
33,184 Ph.v. registrants, whose de- 
grees were conferred from 1g00 
through 1941, include a large propor- 
tion of the highly trained specialists 
in the United States. For purposes 
of the Roster they were divided into 
five major groups: biological and 
agricultural sciences, physical  sci- 
ences, engineering sciences, social 
sciences, and foreign languages. Fifty- 
seven subject groups were used as a 
basis for classifying the specialties 
within the five major groups. 

How are Ph.D.’s using their train- 
ing? Table I answers the question by 
showing the number of Ph.D.’s in 
each of the five groups and sub- 
groups, and also by the percentages 
who majored in the field of their 
present specialty, in related fields, and 
in unrelated fields. Subjects in each 
major group are arranged in a decreas- 
ing order of the percentage whose 
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TABLE I 
SPECIALTIES OF THE Pu.D. RecistRANTS COMPARED WITH THEIR ORIGINAL FIELD oF Strupy 
PercentacGe Wuose 
Srupy Was In: | 
Groups anp SuBGROUPS NuMBER 
Field of Related Unrelated 
Specialty Field Field 
@) (2) (3) | 
1.) Biological and Agricultural Sciences: 
391 go 8 2 
ne 81 80 17 3 | 
Genera biology and natural history.................... 403 77 13 10 
243 77 15 8 
Bacteriology and immunology......................4+- 708 72 19 9 
Other biological and agricultural sciences............... 80 67 31 2 
Agronomy and soil 394 61 32 
Forestry and range management....................... 129 60 26 14 
118 52 34 14 
I}. Physical Sciences: 
1,045 96 I 3 
1,602 go 4 6 
100 55 27 18 
I}I. Engineering Sciences: 
891 94 4 2 
ree 80 88 9 3 
Electrical engineering (other)...............--..eeeees 220 74 20 6 
161 67 28 5 
Mechanical 153 66 22 12 | 
164 54 28 18 
Agricultural engineering....... 8 50 25 25 
Radio and communication................6+eseeeeeees 156 47 39 14 
83 42 44 14 
Sanitary and public health..... peiiseeeiedecseduewned 39 41 48 11 
Mining and mineral technology.....................4+. 48 23 70 7 | 
Marine and naval architecture..............-.--+0++05: 6 16 66 18 
Automotive engineering................. berccteaeeeus 9 d 14 57 29 
81 11 85 4 
Heating and air conditioning.......................05. 10 ° 80 20 
7 ° 43 57 
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TABLE I—[Continued] 


PercentaGe WuoseE ORIGINAL 
Srupy Was In: 
Groups anv SuBGROUPS NumBer 
Field of Related | Unrelated 
Specialty Field Field 
(1) (2) (4) 
IV. Social Sciences: 
Political sciences and public administration............. 762 78 17 5 
233 19 78 3 
109 ° 94 6 
V. Foreign Language: 
1,467 go 2 8 


study for the Ph.D. degree was in the 
specialty for which they registered 
with the National Roster of Scientific 
and Specialized Personnel. 

The variation in the percentages of 
those whose present work is in the 
field of their original training is con- 
siderable. The figures document what 
informed professional workers would 
expect. Ninety-six per cent of the 
geologists registered for work in their 


field of Ph.D. specialization, chemists’ 


and chemical engineers ranked next, 
with historians, physicists, mathe- 
maticians, plant pathologists, geog- 
raphers, and foreign-language special- 
ists all above go per cent. On the 
other hand, none of the safety engi- 
neers, speech pathologists, or heating 
and air-conditioning specialists ma- 
jored in the field of his present work. 
This may be accounted for in part by 
the fact that graduate schools do not 
_ offer specialization at the doctoral 
evel in the fields last named. 

The well-established fields for the 


most part include the higher per- 
centages of individuals whose present 
work and original study are closely 
related. The newer fields in the sci- 
ences include many persons whose 
present work is only casually related 
to their area of doctoral study; indeed, 
in a few cases none of the present 
specialists had training in the field of 
his work. It would be interesting to 
know whether those whose training is 
unrelated to their present work are the 
marginal workers who were compelled 
to migrate or the brilliant individuals 
whose initiative led them to new fields. 

A comparison of the percentages of 
the five large groups indicates that the 
most complete correlation between 
present specialty and training is that 
of the physical scientists, followed 
closely by the foreign-language and 
social-science specialists. It is inter- 
esting to note that social scientists 
have the smallest percentage working 
in unrelated fields. These and other 
variations shown in Table I usually 
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may be accounted for by the latitude 
of specialization permitted in the 
several fields, but in most instances 
the figures suggest the need for more 
flexibility in graduate programs. 

Of course there always will be 
specialists who complete work for the 
doctorate in one field and later, by 
interest or by experience, find their 
way into other areas. This probably 
is a desirable condition since these 
experts cross-fertilize research in the 
several fields of knowledge, but their 
number is necessarily limited. Never- 
theless, the burden of systematic 
development of any special field must 
rest upon the shoulders of those who 
are trained for the task and who 
continue their research careers in it. 

Summarizing the data given in 
Table I, we find that six-sevenths of 
the specialists whose names are listed 
in the Roster practice in the fields of 
their doctoral study, about one-tenth 
work in closely related fields, and 
approximately one-sixteenth work in 
areas unrelated to their fields of study 
for the Ph.D. degree. It is believed 
that these distributions indicate a 
healthy condition in the professional 
fields included in the Roster. 


HE second question is, Where 

were the Ph.D.’s located when 
they registered with the Roster? The 
answer was sought for comparison 
with a previous study which indi- 
cated where persons who earned the 
Ph.D. degree during 1930-40 were 
employed in September, 1940.? Table 
II shows a significant and close rela- 
tion between the two sets of figures. 
State by state comparisons for each 
census region were omitted to save 


*Hollis, Ernest V. Toward Improving Ph.D. 
Programs. Washington, D.C.: American Council 
on Education, 1945. cf. p- 43, Table II. 
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space and because few significant 
differences were apparent among the 
states of a region. 


TABLE II 


PercentTaGE DistrisuTIon OF Pu.D.’s By Census 
Recions, CoMPARING THE 19,776 Pu.D.’s Listep 
1N Ho.uis StuDY WITH THE 33,184 Pu.D.’s 
ListeD 1n Roster REGISTRATION 


Hollis 

Census Regions Study, oa 
1940 

(1) (2) (3) 

New England.............. 6.7 8.8 
Middle Atlantic............ 26.3 26.9 
East North Central......... 20.7 19.3 
West North Central........ 9.0 71 
South Atiantic............. 15.3 16.9 
East South Central......... 4:3 2.9 
West South Central......... 6.7 5.0 


The data on Roster registrants (see 
Column 3), which covers four decades 
and over thirty-three thousand per- 
sons, are significant because they tend 
to confirm the earlier and more lim- 
ited study (see Column 2) and to sug- 
gest that its detailed findings may 
have a wider applicability than the 
author felt warranted in making in 
the absence of corroborative data. 
The percentage distributions of the 
two sets of data in Table II are so 
similar that the difference may be 
accounted for by chance factors. 

A marked geographical concentra- 
tion of scientific specialists is evident 
in each study: nearly two-thirds of 
them are in three of the nine census 
regions. The highest ten states, with- 
out regard for region, include 62 per 
cent of the Roster registrants and 
63 per cent of the persons who received 
the Ph.D. degree in a single decade. 


’The space allotted to this paper does not permit 
a discussion of the important topic of regional pro- 
duction and employment of Ph.D.’s. It is covered 


on pages 42-54 of the Hollis study and should be 
read as a background for interpreting Table II. 
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The ten high-ranking states in each 
study were New York, Pennsylvania, 
Illinois, California, Ohio, Massa- 
chusetts, New Jersey, Michigan, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and Texas. 


LTHOUGH one might expect to 
find Ph.D.’s in agriculture and 
engineering, for example, located 
largely in a different group of states, 
the facts do not support such an 
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category. To put it in another way, 
10 states have half of the registrants 
in the biological and agricultural sci- 
ences; 6 states have half of the regis- 
trants in the physical sciences; § states 
have half of the registrants in the 
engineering sciences; 6 states have half 
of the registrants in social sciences; 
and 7 states have half of the regis- 
trants in foreign languages. Or com- 
bining these facts, we find that more 


TABLE III 


Tue Ten Hicuest State REGISTRATIONS, BY 
Susyect Groups, IN THE NATIONAL RosTER 


Biological and Physical Engineering Social Foreign 
Agricultural Sciences Sciences Sciences Sciences Language 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
New York.. 745 | New York..2,213| New York.. 357| New York..1,234 | New York.. 251 
California... 509 | Pennsyl- Pennsy!l- District of California... 96 
Illinois... .. 426| vania....1,195| vania.... 224] Columbia 619} Massa- 
Pennsyl- New Jersey.1,150| New Jersey. 199 | Illinois..... 536] chusetts.. 90 
vania..... 333 | Illinois..... 1,085 | California.. 183|California.. 511 | Pennsyl- 
Maryland 300 | California... 979 | Massa- Pennsyl- vania.... 89 
er 269 | Massa- chusetts.. 168 vania.... 480} Illinois..... 89 
Massa- chusetts.. Ohio....... 157| Virginia.... 411|Ohio....... 66 
chusetts.. 247] Ohio....... 814 | Illinois..... 147 | Massa- District of 
Michigan 202| Maryland... Michigan... 83] chusetts.. 390] Columbia ‘59 
176 | District of 77| Ohio....... 387| Connecticut 54 
District of Columbia 537 | District of Maryland... 255) Virginia.... 50 
Columbia. 174] Michigan... 536| Columbia 70] Michigan... 227|Maryland.. 46 
Total in 
Percentage 
in 10 
expectation. Almost the same ten than half of the Ph.D.’s registered 


states, as is shown in Table III, are 
the home base of a great majority of 
the 33,184 Roster Ph.D. registrants. 

Only 13 states appear in Table III, 
and 7 of them recur in each of the five 
categories of specialists. These states 
are New York, California, Pennsyl- 
vania, Illinois, Massachusetts, Ohio, 
and the District of Columbia. Mary- 
land and Michigan appear in four 
categories; Texas, New Jersey, and 
Virginia, in two categories; and Con- 
necticut, only in the foreign-language 


with the Roster were located in 13 
states. 

It may appear illogical that the 
agricultural states have no more 
Ph.D.’s in the biological and agricul- 
tural sciences than the urban states. 
Nevertheless, New York, one of the 
most highly developed urban and 
industrial states, ranks first as the 
home base of Ph.D.’s in each of the 
five major categories of specialists. 
There are a number of reasons for 
concentration in New York and the 
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other 12 states. These states are cen- 
ters of wealth, population, research, 
and industry. The complex of social 
forces that produced these concentra- 
tions of people and wealth helped 
make the 13 states the sites of some 
of our outstanding universities. 

The third question about Ph.D.’s is 
concerned with the age of research 
specialists in the five major categories. 
Table IV summarizes the ages of the 
specialists at the time of registration 
with the Roster. The ages are classi- 
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policies for induction into the armed 
services affected this registration js 
hard to determine. Except in the 
physical sciences there are not many 
individuals who receive the Ph.D, 
degree before the age of thirty, 
Nevertheless, it is worth noting that 
two-thirds of the individuals in the 
whole Roster were between the ages 
of thirty and forty-nine, one-sixth 
were in the fifties, one-tenth older 
than sixty, and only one-twenty-fifth 
younger than thirty years of age. 


TABLE IV 


Ace Distrisution oF Pu.D.’s sy Susyect Groups AT THE TIME OF REGISTRATION 
IN THE NATIONAL RosTER 


Percentace In Eacu Ace Group 
Tora. 
Groups NuMBER 
Under 29 30-39 40-49 50-59 60 and Older 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 

33,184 4 35 34 17 10 
Biological and agricultural sciences... .. 6,317 2 34 33 20 II 
Physical aciences.........5......0ccc06 15,081 6 41 30 14 9 
Engineering sciences................... 2,327 5 41 31 14 9 
7,992 I 27 39 21 12 
ES 1,467 I 22 38 23 16 


fied according to the group as a whole 
and each of the five categories of 
specialists. The percentages of indi- 
viduals in each of the five age brack- 
ets are given. 

The percentages in Table IV were 
derived from the whole numbers in 
the same row. For example, 4 per 
cent of the 33,184 Ph.D. registrants 
were twenty-nine years of age or 
younger. Of the 6,317 persons regis- 
tered in the biological and agricultural 
sciences, to read part of the succeed- 
ing row of data, 2 per cent were 
twenty-nine years of age or younger. 
The facts for the five age brackets on 
the five categories of specialization 
may be noted by referring to Table IV. 

Just how much selective-service 


T IS my considered opinion that 
a score of socially useful aspects 
and combinations of areas of graduate 
study and research are being neglected 
in programs currently offered for the 
Ph.D. degree. Since graduate schools 
will be obliged to expand their facili- 
ties to provide for a tide of G.I.’s that 
will not reach its crest before 1953, I 
should like to see planning done now 
that will assure development along 
the whole of the growing edge of our 
culture. My concern at the general 
laissez faire practices of graduate 
schools, and especially at the willing- 
ness of their faculties to increase 
production without regard for social 
utility, has been expressed in both 
[Continued an page 490] 


The Future of Graduate Education 


By HAROLD W. STOKE 


How Does Graduate Work Fare in the Postwar Period? 


OST of us are baffled by the 
M effort to identify and deter- 

mine the strength of the 
genuinely important forces now shap- 
ing American education. Certainly, 
we are lost unless we can hit upon 
some way of grouping or classifying 
them. There are forces which are 
determining the volume and magni- 
tude of educational activities. There 
are other forces which are determining 
what shall be taught by the schools, 
and there are still others which are 
changing the nature of the schools 
themselves. Our problem is to iden- 
tify these dynamics and to anticipate 
their effects upon the fields of interest 
cherished in graduate study. 

The dynamics which determine the 
total volume of educational activity 
in the United States are familiar and 
of long standing. They are the trends 
toward universalizing and equalizing 
educational opportunity. There is 
little point in elaborating such com- 
mon knowledge, although it justifies 
contemplation and interpretation. Its 
full social significance is not at once 
apparent. Virtually all American 
children between six and fourteen, 
and almost three-fourths of those 
between fourteen and seventeen, are 
now given some kind of educational 
opportunities. These opportunities 
are being extended downward to 
younger children and upward to 


include technical and collegiate edu- 
cation and adult education as well. 

Likewise, there is a powerful move- 
ment toward the equalization of edu- 
cational opportunities among urban 
and rural populations, among states, 
and among economic and social classes 
within the states. This has reached 
the proportions of a genuine political 
force, operating upon the Federal 
government as well as the states; the 
desirability of giving financial aid not 
only to veterans but to virtually any- 
one who indicates an interest in 
further education is accepted as an 
unquestioned social good. These 
powerful movements toward univer- 
salizing and equalizing educational 
opportunities are regarded as natural 
thanifestations of democratic prin- 
ciples in action. 

With state and municipal univer- 
sities supplying educational facilities 
at steadily lowering costs, it would 
seem only a short step to the principle 
that anyone who demonstrates inter- 
est in and aptitude for education will 
have it provided at public expense to 
the extent that he may desire. To 
these trends is added a realization, to 
which the war has contributed, of the 
dependence of society upon specialized 
knowledge and also upon the kinds 
of knowledge fostered by formal edu- 
cation. The war has clarified the 
necessity for education. Finally, like 
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a backdrop for all our social thinking, 
has come the realization that the 
technical advances of the past few 
years, accelerated by the war, have 
released time and energy from ordi- 
nary productive fields for which new 
and useful outlets must be found. 
These, briefly, are the dynamics which 
point clearly to the continued expan- 
sion of educational activities. 


OLUME alone is not, however, 

a sufficient gauge against which 
to measure the future of graduate 
work. A second group of forces is 
likely to be even more important, the 
forces which, at all levels of educa- 
tion, are governing what the schools 
are doing and the ends they have in 
view. Here the dynamics are not so 
clear, and a statement of them is 
likely to please no one. At any rate, 
with Mr. Dewey designated in some 
quarters as Public Enemy No. 1 and 
Mr. Hutchins charged with attempt- 
ing to lead us back to the Dark 
Ages, no one statement will suffice. It 
is in these matters that our differences 
of opinion and our own self-criticisms 
are most articulate and savage. Aris- 
totle thought that the brain was an 
organism for cooling the blood. If 
the blood of American educators gets 
much hotter, it will be necessary to 
restore the brain to its original 
Aristotelian function. 

Yet, whether one likes it or not, a 
discernible trend which is becoming 
more dominant at every level of our 
educational activity in the deter- 
mination of what the schools teach 
and how they shall teach it is the 
insistence that everything in the cur- 
riculum shall bear some direct rela- 
tion to what is current and useful. 
This, it seems to me, is the most 
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powerful intellectual compulsion of 
this period. It affects in some degree 
virtually everything the schools do, 
In the colleges it is having the effect 
of transferring interest from one area 
to another, as is evident in the grad. 
ual eclipse of history, philosophy, 
languages (unless useful in the occu- 
pation of an enemy country), and the 
humanities generally. In other fields 
it shifts the focus from the theoretical 
to the applied. Thus psychology 
becomes less philosophical and more 
mechanical. Sociology tends to be- 
come social work. The study of 
government becomes administration. 
Economics becomes industrial and 
personnel management, marketing 
finance, and accounting. The appre- 
ciative and historical aspects of art 
lose out to the manipulative; in fact, 
art becomes avowedly a means of 
“better living.” The study of English 
is everywhere becoming ‘‘communica- 
tion.” It is pointed out that the aver- 
age person uses only fifteen hundred 
words in conversation and correspon- 
dence, the implication being, I suppose, 
that most of the others are superfluous. 
I quote the dean of one of our great 
universities: “Shakespeare should be 
studied only for his social significance.” 

Nor are the natural sciences im- 
mune. The kingdoms of zoology and 
botany have been steadily weakened 
by the secession of plant and animal 
physiology, pathology, genetics, bac- 
teriology, and a score of other units. 
In chemistry, the organic chemists 
have had to share their aristocracy 
with the chemical engineers. The 
mathematicians, who have always 
aspired to look on nothing save the 
face of Truth itself, have at least 
glanced sidewise at scientific and 
industrial applications. 


| 
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A third trend should be cited as a 
portent of the future of graduate 
study. This is the movement which 
is transforming the schools from 
places of formalized education into 
public-service institutions. A trend of 
long standing, its explicit acceptance 
in American educational philosophy 
is new. We have been critical of the 
uses to which totalitarian countries 
have put their schools, but in watch- 
ing the process we have become 
increasingly aware of the value of the 
schools as social and political instru- 
mentalities. The schools are now 
becoming responsible not only for 
educating people at all age levels, but 
responsible, as well, for their recre- 
ation, health, entertainment, and 
morals. Our growing consciousness of 
possibilities of this kind can be 
measured by the number of commis- 
sions, bureaus, government agencies, 
and private organizations which are 
bombarding the schools with plans, 
programs, instructional materials, and 
even propaganda. 


PURPOSE is not to evaluate 

these trends but to report their 
existence and to inquire into their 
compatibility with the ideals and 
operation of our graduate schools. To 
do this is to ask how well research as 
an activity and as a spirit will survive 
in the presence of these dynamics. 
For the graduate school is distinctive 
in American education only in its 
interest in and support of research. 
Such instructional activities as it 
carries aside from instruction in re- 
search are merely prolongations of 
undergraduate functions. While the 
chief purpose of the graduate school 
is to give training to the teacher, the 
research worker, and the scholar, it 
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seeks by the nature of the training 
it gives, to enable the student to 
advance knowledge and not merely to 
receive and transmit it: hence the 
preoccupation with the seminar, the 
thesis, the language requirements. 
They are all designed, theoretically at 
least, to make the student an inde- 
pendent, self-initiating scholar. 

If this is the basic conception of 
graduate study and the conception 
which the graduate schools would like 
to maintain, we can be blunt and say 
that the trends we have been describ- 
ing are likely to result unfavorably. 
Long before the war all but closed the 
graduate schools, the impact of num- 
bers on them had diluted this schol- 
arly ideal. In 1870 there were 44 
graduate students in the United 
States; in 1940, there were eighty 
thousand. Such figures tell a story 
more eloquently than words. They 
mean that the scholarly ideals of the 
graduate schools were tempered and 
diluted by the presence of thousands 
of people whose interests were not 
those of scholarship but of marketable 
professional status. 

The late Henry Suzzalo used to 
remark bitterly on the thousands of 
students in education who poured 
into the graduate schools after the 
last war: ‘They look like graduate 
students, they sometimes act like 
graduate students, but they are not 
graduate students.” Whether justly 
or not, Mr. Suzzalo was simply record- 
ing a fact, namely, the changing 
interests of the new graduate student 
body. Undoubtedly, the graduate 
schools share in the present expansion 
of education, but the interests of the 
new population are not likely to be 
those of scholarship. The great de- 
mand for trained personnel imparts 
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a sense of urgency to the students and 
heightens their interest in the com- 
mercial value of degrees. Hence the 
tendency to crowd the graduate 
schools with ti.e most readily obtain- 
able and most marketable degrees 


(not necessarily the same) will con- 
tinue. Although there are about 
ninety schools in the country which 
grant the Ph.D., almost half of all of 
'the Ph.D. degrees are conferred by 
‘ten or eleven universities. Thus, the 
graduate schools of Columbia, Chi- 
cago, Wisconsin, Harvard, Yale, Cal- 
‘ifornia, Michigan, and Minnesota are 
‘crowded. In the face of such loads, 
the maintenance of standards will be 
difficult. There will be attacks upon 
the language and thesis requirements. 
There will be impatience at the long- 
residence requirements. There will be 
demands for new degrees designating 
new professional categories. The 
‘graduate student will insist that what 
he is asked to do bear more direct 
relevance to his immediate interests, 
and the crass question, “What good 
will it do me?” so long the bane 
of undergraduate teaching, is likely 
to resound in the sacred cloisters 
themselves. 

The result will by no means be 
entirely bad. It will rescue the grad- 
uate schools from a tendency to 
scholasticism and, perhaps, sadism. It 
will certainly extend to more people 
the advantages of advanced study, 
even if it does not actually push out 
the boundaries of knowledge. But 
what of the effect upon scholarship 
and the spirit of research of the pre- 
occupation with the practical and the 
current? This is an extremely im- 
portant question. 

There can be no doubt that 
the developing intellectual climate 
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of the world chills all interest in 
matters which are not explicitly 
related to the comfort, convenience, 
health, power, recreation, transporta- 
tion, and titillation of mankind. We 
are extremely self-conscious about 
the rdle of man in the universe, and 
find the maxim ‘‘ Man is the measure 
of all things” quite easy to accept. 
Hence interest in knowledge as a good 
in itself, as something impersonal, as 
a means of creating a broad and 
humane outlook on life, is discounted 
impatiently. Knowledge is not re- 
garded as important for its own sake, 
but everything is studied for the sake 
of something else. 

This, in itself, would not be so bad 
if it were not that the purposes for 
which knowledge is sought and the 
interests which it is intended to 
serve are likely to be narrow and 
dangerous. The narrowness comes 
from conceiving education as a service 
to immediate, vocational ends. The 
danger comes from the fact that, 
nationalism being the most powerful 
political force in the world today, the 
preoccupation of scholarship with the 
current and the useful means pre- 
occupation with the politics of nation- 
alism. This is true of scholarship and 
research in Russia, Germany, and 
other countries, and it is becoming 
truer in the United States. The title 
of the study of the National Resources 
Planning Board is significant—Re- 
search, a National Resource. The 
permanent establishment of civilian 
and military research commissions 
for the development of new weapons 
is significant. The invasion of the 
schools by good-neighbor _ political 
programs is less likely to produce 
neighborliness than it is intellectual 
cynicism. Insistence in any age 
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upon the current and useful will 
always mean an insistence upon what- 
ever is dominant at the time, and for 
us it is power politics. Consequently 
we shall run the risk that our human- 
ities will become propaganda and our 
science an adjunct of power politics. 
This, I take it, is the basic criticism 
of our education made by Hutchins, 
Lippmann, and ochers, that it is 
materialistic and: amoral, responsible 
for or contributing to war, wasteful- 
ness, nervous exhaustion, and other 
ills peculiar to our generation. 

To serve their highest purposes, 
chemistry must be free from service 
to the requirements of war, and 
bacteriology must not be controlled 
by the urgencies of public health. 
History must not be governed by the 
uses to which its findings may be put. 
Themilitarist can use science toenslave 
a people, the industrialist can use it to 
alter the routes of trade, and the 
propagandist can use history to poison 
minds; but these possibilities should 
not affect the pursuit of knowledge. 
The danger exists. One need not be 
a defender of the traditional curricu- 
lum to insist on the importance of the 
pursuit of knowledge for its humane 
rather than its practical values. Per- 
haps, if the defenders of culture and 
the proponents of the practical relaxed 
their attitudes for a time, they would 
find that their respective goals are not 
so incompatible as they now seem. 


HERE is another development ~ 

which may alter the operation of 
the graduate schools. This is the 
changed or changing nature of re- 
search. Largely an individual matter 
in the past, research has now become 
a collective enterprise. While there 
will never be any substitute for the 
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individual as the source of hypotheses, 
the execution of projects is becoming 
a matter of teamwork. Research as 
an enterprise is becoming a part of 
every kind of endeavor: business, gov- 
ernment, community services, med- 
icine, and so on. Certainly it is no 
longer confined to the universities. 
Perhaps this indicates that the grad- 
uate schools, by comparison, will be 
looked to less as producers of research 
results themselves and more as the 
source of trained research men. It 
may also mean that the distinction 
between teaching and research will be 
sharper, as research in government, 
industry, and community life becomes 
more separate and distinct in organ- 
ization. The results are hard to 
predict, but they may have the effect 
of making the graduate schools in- 
structional rather than research insti- 
tutions, by reducing the emphasis 
upon investigation and publication, 
and concentrating attention upon 
teaching. They may also strengthen 
the demand that the type of training 
given the prospective teacher be dif- 
ferent from that of the prospective 
research worker. 

All of these circumstances point 
toward an exciting but trying period 
in the history of graduate schools. 
More than any other educational 
institution, they have been the havens 
where perspective could be fostered, 
relationships seen, personal prejudices 
tempered by an appreciation of the 
impersonal nature of the universe, 
and knowledge prized for the sake of 
itself. As Dean Seashore has put it: 


It is graduate study which makes teach- 

ing a profession; brings science into 

medicine; broadens the specialized pro- 

fessions; strengthens the pulpit; organizes 
[Continued on page 491] 
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New Institutes of Applied 
Arts and Sciences 


By LAWRENCE L. JARVIE 


Research Which Was the Foundation for the Establishment of These 
New York Institutes 


in technical skills has grown in 

direct proportion to the rapid 
development of a technological society. 
Added impetus was given to such 
interest by the fact that military 
success in the past war was due in 
large part to an over-all technical 
superiority on the part of the United 
States. This interest is being evi- 
denced in many ways at the present 
time. Large numbers of veterans 
seeking educational benefits are apply- 
ing for admission to engineering col- 
leges and to other colleges in which 
preparation leads to employment at 
a professional level. Many are also 
' seeking technical and vocational train- 
ing at other levels. The trend toward 
a desire for vocational, technical, and 
professional training applies also to 
many of the youth now in high school. 
All of this movement is a natural 
outcome in a society whose econ- 
omy stems from high technological 
development. 

Concurrent with the increased inter- 
est in technical training is the recog- 
nition of a need to expand educational 
opportunities for youth. In the state 
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of New York, this need for expansion, 
coupled with the demands of the 
economy for more and more tech- 
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nically trained persons, was recognized 
by the Board of Regents in 1944 when 
the recommendation was made in its 
Postwar Plan for Education in the 
State of New York for the establish- 
ment of a series of regional Institutes 
of Applied Arts and Sciences. These 
institutes were to have as their 
principal objective the preparation of 
young men and women for positions 
technical semi-professional in 
character. Admission to the insti- 
tutes was to be open to high-school 
graduates, and two-year curriculums 
were to be developed to include: a 
basic preparation for selected arts, 
technologies, and subprofessions which 
require a technical proficiency not 
reached in high-school programs; 
related offerings in arts and sciences; 
and personal and civic arts designed to 
further the general welfare and under- 
standing of the students. 

The Regents’ recommendation pro- 
vided a broad pattern for planning, 
and, as a result, research was started 
in 1945 seeking answers to the fol- 
lowing questions: What are the oppor- 
tunities for employment in technician 
positions? What curriculums would 
be necessary to prepare peers for 
the technician jobs available? How 
many students might be expected to 
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enroll in technical institutes? In 
what geographical areas should each 
curriculum be offered? What would 
be the cost of an adequate program? 
The research involved in answering 
these five questions was extensive and 
was carried on over a period of some 
eighteen months. A brief presenta- 
tion of the research techniques and 
conclusions is offered in this paper. 


ANSWER the question of 
what opportunities exist for em- 
ployment in technician positions, a 
comprehensive survey of thousands 
of payroll jobs in the state was made. 
Twenty-eight industries employing 
2,673,296 persons were sampled in 
the survey. Of the total employment 
in these industries, 1,348,601 were 
employed in the establishments visited. 
Employment figures in given indus- 
tries were taken from the Sixteenth 
United States Census—1940. In some 
instances, more current data might 
have been available from state and 
Federal sources, but it was believed 
the need for uniformly comparable 
data was best met through census 
figures. Also, the 1940 census was 
chosen as compiling data for a normal 
year, before wartime dislocations of 
population had been felt. 

The thousands of payroll jobs 
studied were evaluated, and all jobs 
clearly above or below the technical 
level were eliminated from further 
consideration. The remaining jobs 
were then weighed against the follow- 
ing criteria: 

1. Emphasizes technical knowledge. 

2. Emphasizes technical skill (the ability to 
use technical knowledge). 

3. Deals with rational processes as contrasted 
with empirical rules. 

4. Has concern with cause and effect. 

5. Emphasizes analysis and diagnosis. 
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6. Requires frequent exercise of ability to 

use involved judgment. 

7. Deals with many factors and a large num- 

ber of variables. 

. Contends with a large variety of situations. 

g. Requires a knowledge of skilled work but 
not necessarily skill in doing it. 

10. Requires a broad background of funda- 
mental science and mathematics. 

11. Involves use of a variety of instruments. 

12. Requires effective use of language to inter- 
pret orders and make reports. 

13. Involves the element of leadership in 
superviscry occupations. 

14. Requires understanding of industrial equip- 
ment and processes. 

15. Frequently involves visualization of plans 
and drawings, and a degree of creative 
design. 

Further checks were made in inter- 
views with employers, supervisors, 
and individuals working on specific 
jobs. Through this constant screen- 
ing, approximately 325 jobs of tech- 
nician type were identified. With the 
technician jobs determined, it was 
possible to establish the ratio of 
technicians to the total number of 
employees in the industries surveyed. 
The proportion of technician positions 
was 10 per cent of the total employ- 
ment in all industries surveyed. 
Within the industries surveyed, there 
then existed in 1945-46 approximately 
350,000 technical positions. Assuming 
that the computed ratio of technicians 
held for other industries employing 
an additional 1,506,086 persons, there 
are in New York State approximately 
five hundred thousand technician 
positions. 

While the total number of technician 
positions is important, the annual 
replacement demand becomes most 
significant with respect to job oppor- 
tunity. In order to determine an 
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annual replacement rate, 443 employ- 
ing establishments were requested to 
indicate their annual replacement rate 
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for technicians. Of 299 responses, 
one-half had a replacement rate 
between 2 per cent and Io per cent, 
with a median of § per cent for all. 
This means, then, that approximately 
twenty-five thousand technician re- 
placements are required each year. 

When the number and type of 
technician positions were established, 
the next problem was that of deter- 
ming the kind of training necessary 
for each job. Examination showed 
that when basic training is considered, 
various jobs can be grouped into 
clusters for which training is common, 
regardless of the technical specializa- 
tion. Through job analysis, inter- 
view, and job study, a number of 
potential curriculums necessary to 

rovide training for all the technician 
jobs were identified. 

Moving from jobs to curriculums 
resulted in the establishing of 44 
possible curriculums. However, when 
annual replacement needs, or job 
opportunities, were projected against 
these curriculums, it was found that 
22 curriculum areas were justified. 
The field of agriculture is not included, 
since preparation in this field is 
already provided at the technician 
level in existing agricultural institutes. 
The 22 curriculum areas listed here 
would provide preparation for 86 per 
cent of the total annual replacement 
requirements. 
Accountancy 
Advertising art 
Banking and other Industrial chemistry 
finance Industrial design 
Building construction Industrial personnel 
Electrical technology __ service 
—Executivehouseman- Insurance 
agement Mechanical design 
Food administration Mechanical equipment 


General business —installation, main- 
Graphic arts tenance, operation 


Highway and bridge 


construction 
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Metal-products manu- Transportation (air, 
facturing subway, railroad, 
Powerlaundryanddry water) 


cleaning Technical dental and 
Real estate medical service 
Retailing 


There are so many variables to 
be considered in determining how 
many students might be expected to 
enroll in technical institutes that, at 
best, only estimates could be made. 
Current data on high-school graduates 
were inadequate because of Selective 
Service and widespread industrial 
employment. For these reasons esti- 
mates were based on 1939-40 data. 

In 1939-40, there were 65,020 high- 
school graduates in New York State 
who did not continue their formal 


education. The assumption was made ~ 


that owing to the regional nature of 
institutes, 20 per cent of this group 
would enroll in non-tuition institutes. 


This meant that an annual potential 


of 13,006 first-year students existed. 
With a carry-over of Jo per cent of 
first-year students into a second year, 
a tull-time enrollment in two-year 
programs would be approximately 
twenty-one thousand. However, on 
the basis of the estimates made, 
there would exist approximately only 
ten thousand graduates to fill 
about twenty-five thousand positions 
annually. 

An additional complicating factor 
in determining student demand was, 
at the moment, the educational desires 
of men and women discharged from 
the armed forces. The implications 
of this factor were studied by means 
of a survey of veterans at the Camp 
Dix Separation Center, estimates of 
officials of veterans’ agencies, com- 
parison of the number of applications 
for educational benefits and the num- 
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ber of persons discharged from the 
services, and interviews of almost one 
thousand veterans applying for educa- 
tional benefits under Public Law 346. 
Through these means, it was found 
that a potential of thirty-five thousand 
veterans would desire an institute 

of education, should facilities be 
made available. 

Since the technical institutes were 
expected to serve youth who could 
live at home while continuing their 
education beyond the high school, the 
Regents’ Plan divided the State into 
twelve geographical areas for the 
offering of curriculums. This division 
was roughly based upon distances 
which students might have to travel 
in order to participate in an insti- 
tute program. During the period of 
research, it was believed that con- 
sideration must be given to the 
potential number of “Youth to be 
served in each area and the job 
opportunities within each area for 
graduates of various curriculums. 

In attempting to determine the 
former, the number of high-school 
graduates not pursuing higher educa- 
tion in 1939-40 was considered. As 
previously indicated, it was assumed 
that institutes in each geographical 
area would attract 20 per cent of 
those not continuing formal education 
beyond the high school. The assump- 
tion that 60 per cent of the first-year 
students would continue as second- 
year students was also considered in 
terms of geographical divisions. When 
these assumptions were applied, it 
was found that New York City had a 
first-year potential of 5,446 students 
and a potential for a two-year program 
of 8,713 students. In the eleven 
upstate areas, first-year potentials 
ranged from 140 students to 1,438, 
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with two-year program potentials 
ranging from 224 to 2,301 students. 
This led immediately to questioning 
the advisability of establishing new 
institutes in certain areas in which 
potential student enrollment was 
limited. 

When the question of job oppor- 
tunity was considered, additional 
doubts developed. On the basis of 
cost, it was assumed that no cur- 
riculum ‘should be offered unless job 
opportunities were such that they 
would support enrollment of 50 stu- 
dents or more in a particular cur- 
riculum. When this assumption was 
carried through, it was found that in 
two of the upstate geographical areas 
no curriculums could be supvorted. 
In the other areas, it was found that 
New York City, in terms of job 
opportunities, would support all of 
the 22 curriculums previously cited. 
Upstate support could be found in 
the remaining nine geographical areas 
for curriculums ranging from 2 to 14. 


HE research staff was confronted 

with a difficult task in determin- 
ing the cost of an adequate institute 
program. No measures were avail- 
able and, owing to an inflationary 
economy, such measures would have 
been of small value. Consideration 
was given only to estimated equip- 
ment and operating costs. Capital 
outlay was disregarded because no 
new construction was possible in the 
near future and building costs were 
caught in an unpredictable upward 
spiral. 

In considering equipment costs, 
first estimates were based on a cost 
of $350 a student. However, this 
figure did not include cost of installa- 
tion and reconversion of plant in 
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rder to take equipment. When the 
atter was taken into account, equip- 
ent costs were increased to a 
inimum of $500 a student. In 
iew of the fact that equipment cost 
oes not decrease in direct proportion 
o reduction in the number of students 
o be served in a particular institu- 
ion, a safer figure would probably be 
600 a student. For example, an 
stitution with 50 students enrolled 
Mechanical Technology might 
quire a machine shop with the 
e amount of equipment as an insti- 
tution having 150 students enrolled in 
the same curriculum. Certain equip- 
ent is basic, regardless of the number 
students to be served. 
With respect to operating costs, a 
re of $350 annually for each full- 
time day student and $50 annually 
for each part-time and evening-school 
student was taken. These estimates 
ere low in view of increasing oper- 
ting cost and the experience of 
engineering colleges. 
Since no capital outlay was to be 
made, it was necessary to consider 
r¢ntal costs for temporary quarters. 
Study of the rental market in New 
Yjork State showed that for the type 
of space required by an institute, a 
minimum cost of $.65 a square foot 
annually must be considered. A pro- 
jection was then made that for a 
beginning program capable of handling 
fiye thousand full-time students, five 
hindred thousand square feet of 
sfiace would have to be obtained. 
All of these cost factors were 
ught together on the basis of five 
usand full-time students and ten 
usand part-time students in an 
erimental program, and the cost 
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for the first year was estimated as 
follows: 


Annual rental............ $ 325,000 
Equipment (non-recurring) 2,500,000 
Operating cost (annual)... 2,350,000 


It is expected that ultimately the 
annual operating cost for an adequate 
institute program will be ten million 
dollars. Provision would also have to 
be made for extensive capital invest- 
ments and additional equipment. 


HILE all the detailed research 

data were available to a legis- 
lative commission, it was felt that 
through a single summary the over-all 
state and regional plan could be more 
easily grasped and understood. Conse- 
quently, a form was devised which 
would show the state need for insti- 
tutes and the actual facts about each 
geographical area which had _ been 
roughed out in the Regents Plan for 
Postwar Education in the State of 
New York. 

Using the data gathered in this 
way, a factual report was prepared for 
the legislature. Sound research sup- 
ported the brief summaries, and 
Governor Thomas E. Dewey signed a 
bill on April 4, 1946, for the establish- 
ment of five Institutes of Applied Arts 
and Sciences for a five-year opera- 
tional experiment. These institutes 
are located at New York City, Buffalo, 
Utica, Binghamton, and White Plains. 
The bill carried appropriations for 
$2,000,000 to cover equipment costs 
and $1,000,000 for operation during 
the first year. All of these institutes 
have been in operation since Sep- 
tember 1, 1947, and have grown out of 
careful, long-term research. 

[Vol. XVIII, No. 9] 
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Tue program in international rela- 
tions which was inaugurated in 1946 
at Stanford University includes work 
leading to the Bachelor’s, Master’s, 
and Doctor’s degrees. This program 
is more comprehensive than those of 
many other universities which have 
offered graduate training for foreign 
service or have given general courses 
in international relations. Forty-two 
undergraduates and Ig graduate stu- 
dents are enrolled in the program. 


Srare funds totaling $95,147,000 are 
now available for building purposes on 
the eight campuses of the University 
of California. Allocation of funds 
by campuses is as follows: Berke- 
ley, $17,380,000; Davis, $8,150,000; 
La Jolla, $502,000; Los Angeles, 
$31,825,000; Mt. Hamilton, $1,950,- 
000; Riverside, $765,000; San Fran- 
cisco; $21,465,000, and Santa Barbara, 
$3,405,000. In addition, $270,000 is 
available for improvements at the 
Meloland experiment station in Im- 
perial County, and $6,600,000 for 
dormitory construction on the Berke- 
ley, Davis, Los Angeles, and Santa 
Barbara campuses. 


A new method for determining the 
strengths of clay subsoils, which 
can make possible the saving of 
$500,000,000 yearly to the construc- 
tion business in the United States, has 
been developed at Northwestern Uni- 
versity Technological Institute. A 
pore water-pressure instrument has 


been devised which employs a spec- 
imen of clay one by three inches, 
enclosed in a rubber membrane and 
surrounded by one and one-half gal- 
lons of castor oil. The hypodermic 
needle is inserted in the clay and, 
through the use of photoelectric cells, 
pressures are recorded on a disk 
recorder. From this record important 
data can be used in establishing the 
theory for predicting the probable 
settlement of structures built on clay 
subsoils. Castor oil is used because it 
has no affinity to water and prevents 
an osmotic flow through the rubber 
membrane, thus permitting the sci- 
entists to observe their findings with- 
out water motion. 


Expansion of its teaching program 
in public-health nursing this fall has 
been announced by the Frances Payne 
Bolton School of Nursing, Western 
Reserve University. This was made 
possible under a $57,950 grant from 
the W. K. Kellogg Foundation of Bat- 
tle Creek, Michigan. The grant was 
received by the University in 1946 for 
the purpose of extending the pro- 
gram of instruction in public-health 
nursing, for conducting special research 
projects in nursing education, and for 
developing a course for graduate 
nurses in pediatric nursing. The grant 
has also made it possible for the Uni- 
versity to extend its teaching pro- 
grams for public-health nurses in 
service to other cities. The expanded 
program is designed chiefly to accom- 
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modate experienced public-health 
nurses now in service who wish to 
tudy for administrative or super- 
isory positions. 


TWO-YEAR study of how well pub- 
ic libraries are serving American 
ommunities and whether libraries 
hould become future custodians of 
on-commercial radio, films, and tel- 
vision will be made, using a grant of 
175,000 from the Carnegie Corpora- 
ion of New York. The study will be 
onducted under the auspices of a 
pecial committee of the Social Sci- 
nce Research Council. It will include 
ntensive surveys in twenty repre- 
entative American communities rang- 
ing from metropolitan centers to rural 
villages. Ten of the communities 
lselected will have highly developed 
library facilities, and ten will have 
average facilities. The survey will 
iseek to find out what kinds of persons 
use the library and what kinds do 
not, and why. 


Tue Junior College, established at 
the University of Denver, opened 
for classes September 22. Two-year 
courses leading to professional and 
associate degrees will 
be offered. In addition to high-school 
graduates, the Denver Junior College 
will accept Seniors in high school, who 
may enroll and attend classes concur- 
rently with their high-school classes, 
providing they have time. Associate 
degrees will be offered in arts, science, 
and business administration, with a 
choice of 45 different majors, including 
accounting, acting, advertising, airline- 
hostess training, aircraft and engine 
mechanics, literature, sciences, com- 
mercial art and photography, com- 


‘munications in industrial relations, 
‘creative writing, speech, hotel and 
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restaurant management, industrial 
drafting, insurance, interior decora- 
tion, journalism, marketing and sales- 
manship, music, painting, philosophy, 
physics, radio acting, real estate, 
recreational leadership, religion, sec- 
retarial science, stagecraft, and 
surveying. 

Those who complete the two-year 
program may transfer to one of the 
four-year colleges at the University of 
Denver to complete their studies for a 
regular degree. 


A committee of experts from four- 
teen countries, convened by Unesco 
to advise concerning its program for 
1948 in the fields of philosophy and 
the humanities, made recommenda- 
tions regarding service activities to be 
undertaken by Unesco, activities 
which Unesco should stimulate, and 
projects through which humanists 
and philosophers may take part in 
Unesco’s program. Among the service 
activities recommended are the ex- 
change of persons, the collection and 
dissemination of information, and the 
exchange of books and other materials. 
The stimulation of research, the mak- 
ing of grants-in-aid, the encourage- 
ment of the organization of inter- 
national associations in those areas of 
humanistic studies where none exist, 
and an international council for the 
humanities are recommended. The 
need for improved bibliographies and 
yearbooks, the international circula- 
tion of articles, and the translation of 
the classics, is recognized. The promo- 
tion by Unesco of meetings of philos- 
ophers is advocated. Finally, the 
committee recommends two projects 
designed to apply the resources of 
philosophy and the humanities to the 
present crisis of the world: an investi- 
gation of the philosophic grounds of 
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the present conflict and the explora- 
tion of conflicts which are developing 
between cultures. 


A crant of $28,476 from the United 
States Public Health Service to the 
School of Social Work, University of 
' Pittsburgh, will provide funds for a 
special program in psychiatric social 
work in Pittsburgh and in Topeka, 
Kansas. A major portion of the funds 
will be used to develop an advanced 
third-year program beyond the two 
years of graduate study of the School’s 
curriculum. Preliminary study will 
begin on the campus at Pittsburgh. 
After January 1, students will take up 
residence in Topeka for eight months 
of seminars and field instruction. The 
new program will be developed in 
co-operation with the Menninger 
Foundation Field Center for Psychi- 
atric Social Work at Topeka and the 
Winter Veterans Administration Hos- 
pital there. To be eligible for the 
advanced program, a student must 
have a Master’s degree from an 
accredited school of social work, plus 
some practical experience. Upon com- 
pletion of the program he will be 
awarded a certificate in psychiatric 
social work. 


Four-vear college scholarships, 
which include full tuition, traveling 
expenses, and a monthly allowance of 
$25, have been won by 126 students 
chosen from 9,157 high schools in the 
United States, Alaska, Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico. The awards were made 
by the Pepsi-Cola Scholarship Board. 
Six hundred forty additional Seniors 
who were finalists in the competition 
won certificates of merit, and will each 
receive an award of $50 when they 
enter college in the fall. The winners 
of the scholarships may select any 
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course of study which leads to an 
A.B. or a B.S. degree in any accred- 
ited college. To hold the scholarships 
they need only remain in good stand- 
ing in their colleges and progress 
normally from year to year. Any 
student who does unusually distin- 
guished undergraduate work may also 
be awarded one of the three- or four- 
year fellowships of $1,500 a year 
which will be granted annually. 


Arrancemenrs are now being made 
by the American Council on Educa- 
tion for the establishment of exam- 
ining centers for the ninth annual 
administration of its National Teacher 
Examinations. The examining centers 
are conducted in co-operation with 
school systems and teacher-education 
institutions. Superintendents and 
boards of education in many localities 
require teaching applicants to pre- 
sent National Teacher Examination 
records. The examination results are 
used as one of the factors in the 
selection of teachers. The Examina- 
tions are also administered in connec- 
tion with teacher-education programs 
in colleges and universities, at both 
undergraduate and graduate levels. 
The examination profile is used for 
student guidance and self-study of 
strengths and weaknesses in areas 
measured by the tests. The tests 
are frequently used as comprehensive 
examinations for undergraduates and 
as qualifying examinations for grad- 
uate students. 

The American Council on Educa- 
tion welcomes the use of its examina- 
tions by any school system or college, 
provided assurance is given that the 
examination results will be used wisely 
in combination with other significant 
information concerning the prospec- 
tive teacher. 
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“The Magic-Wand Theory of 
Medical Advance” 


NDER this heading, President 
| Raymond B. Fosdick of the 

Rockefeller Foundation de- 
scribes a serious situation in medical 
education and research: the lack of 
adequately trained personnel. 

There seems to be a widespread public 
belief in what might be called the magic- 
wand theory of medical advance... . 
According to this theory, our research 
laboratories stand ready at any time to 
turn money into scientific discoveries; in 
other words, the bottleneck to further ad- 
vance is the lack of funds; with adequate 
funds we can buy a cure for cancer or 
infantile paralysis or any other disease 
which afflicts mankind. 

The bottleneck, of course, is not the 
lack of funds; it is the lack of capable and 
thoroughly trained investigators to use 
the funds. The medical schools, to 
which we must look for these investi- 
gators, do not possess and cannot now 
obtain the fundamental facilities through 
which alone this increasing demand 
can be met.! 

The medical schools need “not 
money earmarked for projects, but 
free funds for the training of phy- 
sicians.” The lack of adequate funds 
is due to the dwindling of endowments 
during the depression, the reduction 
of interest rates, and the drying up of 
support through heavy taxation or by 
curtailment of legislative grants. The 


1Fosdick, Raymond B. The Rockefeller Founda- 
tion: A Review for 1946. New York: Rockefeller 
Foundation, 1947. pp. 23-24. 


increasing cost of living is forcing 
some teachers of medicine “to aban- 
don their work in the medical schools 
and to take up private practice.” 

“Our Medical Schools desperately 
need money—but not for projects, 
They need it for salaries, for basic 
plant facilities, for clinical services.” 
Nor can the foundations carry more 
than a small part of the burden. 
Whether or not there is to be increased 
government subvention of education, 
private support “should be intelligent 
and discriminating. We cannot build 
research without the foundations of 
trained personnel. We cannot grow or- 
chids in a greenhouse that lacks coal.” 

Here is a challenge, not only to 
private donors, but also to state 
legislatures and federal agencies. It 
is highly improbable that private 
contributions will be able to take 
care of more than a small fraction of 
the greatly increased support of med- 
ical education that is needed. We 
must depend more and more on public 
support. And we shall have the kind 
and amount of public support that 
public opinion demands. 

So, in the last analysis, the problem 
becomes one of educating the general 
public. This is a task which calls for 
the best efforts of the medical pro- 
fession, the medical colleges, public- 
health authorities, schools, colleges, 


and adult-education agencies. They 


cannot start too soon or work too 


hard. The need is urgent. 
R. H. E. 
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Itself a Liberal Education 


Tue Meetinc or East anp WEsT: AN 
InquIRY CONCERNING UNDER- 
sTANDING, by F. S.C. Northrop. New 
York: Macmillan Company, 1946. 
xxii+531 pp. $6.00. in 
This is the kind of book that comes 

once a decade and leaves the decade 

famous for its presence. If there are half 
as many people in America understanding 
it as are buying it, it is a compliment as 

eat to our education as to the author 
imself. It requires a liberal education 
to read, and it is itself a liberal education 
in the reading. The East, with its 
aesthetic immediacy, and the West, with 
its scientific proficiency, are meeting 
de facto. How can the meeting be 
rendered, so to say, de jure? The contact 
can become fruitful only if made com- 
plementary, and this can come about 
only through mutual understanding. 

Ideologies anticipate action; and they 

frustrate action if they do not further it. 

In the earnest conviction—perhaps .at 
times romantic conviction—that philos- 
ophy counts as both rational symbol and 
historic causation, Mr. Northrop leads 
us through the major ideologies of our 
time, taking religion seriously as he goes, 
in order to show how modern idea- 
systems integrate with their own complete 
culture, and then fade from focus through 
fringe into one another’s fulfillment or 
frustration. 

This is no sugared-down “story of 
philosophy,” enlivened by gossip and 
fringed with sex appeal. It is a full- 
fledged and tirelessly maintained effort 
to pluck out the heart of the mystery of 
culture and to treat its conflicts reme- 
dially. The author sees, as few Westerners 
have seen, that our trouble is “conflict 
between different conceptions of what is 
good.” So the book is not in any sense 
punitive, but is both in intent and in 
content highly illuminative. My highest 
compliment is, reversing the usual experi- 
ence with such universally pretentious 


books, that Northrop’s analysis does not 
require distance in order to enchant. It 
would be easy for me, in my ignorance, 
to be impressed by the portion on the 
Orient. But even more impressed am I 
with the part about which I know most. 
His hundred pages on the United States 
are not in my opinion surpassed in our 
literature, for insight and profundity. 

This is one of the few genuinely 
religious books that do full and free 
justice to science. Art the author may 
overload, especially in making a few 
paintings by Georgia O’Keefe carry more 
meaning than they can sustain. Northrop 
may, indeed, in general overemphasize 
the réle of ideology in culture, but there 
are worse faults in a philosopher than his 
taking ideas seriously. 

The solution of cultural conflicts here 
broached is as universal as it is simple: 
Take immediate experience for what it is, 
as the Orient does and as does the artist 
in general—that is the aesthetic com- 
ponent; take the theoretic component 
for what it is, not a dogma but an 
hypothesis to be squared with the 
aesthetic—that is the scientific element; 
put these two equally indispensable 
elements together, thus joining East and 
West. Do this, and theology will no 
longer do man to the death with dogma, 
nor science dessicate life with abstrac- 
tions, nor art languish in the limbo of 
life. In wholeness there is strength, and 
joy, and the possibility of peace. 

SMITH 
University of Chicago 


Carefully Documented 


Dentat Epucation Topay, dy Harlan 
H. Horner. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1947. vi+420 pp. $6.00. 
The author has assembled in one 

volume a great deal of information 

regarding dental education in the United 

States today, preceded by an accurate 

review of the development of dental 
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education since the first school was 
established in 1840. Mr. Horner is not a 
dentist, but he has had an unusual 
opportunity to observe educational prac- 
tices as the Secretary of the Council on 
Dental Education. As a participant in 
the recent survey, he visited every dental 
school in this country and made a 
ainstaking appraisal of the physical 
acilities, the faculty organization, and 
the curriculum and teaching methods. 
One chapter, entitled “Organization and 
Plants,” gives detailed information regard- 
in aude of the thirty-eight dental 
po Ig followed by chapters on financial 
support, faculties, students, curriculum, 
and teaching. All data are carefully docu- 
mented, and the appendix consists of 
nineteen exhibits for ready reference. 

The last chapter, entitled ‘Tomor- 
row,” makes a clear-cut analysis of the 
present trends in dental education and 
the strength and the weakness observed, 
and offers some suggestions for future 
development. The author gives recog- 
nition to the progress made in dental 
education, pointing out some of the more 
obvious improvements which are desir- 
able, and calls particular attention to the 
urgent need for better financial support, 
for more well-trained career teachers in 
dentistry, and for a constant vigilance in 
improving teaching methods. 

he book is well written and shows 
meticulous accuracy in all facts presented. 
It deserves the attention of all who are 
interested in professional education, and 
it will be invaluable as a_ historical 
document. 
Cuar_es W. FREEMAN 
Northwestern University 


An Exceedingly Readable Book 


Woman As Force 1n History: a Stupy 
IN TrapITIONS AND REALITIES, dy 
Mary R. Beard. New York: Mac- 
millan Company, 1946. viiit+369 pp. 
$3.50. 

Woman as Force in Hist is an 
ambitious and exceedingly readable book, 
in which Mrs. Beard attempts to lay bare 
the falsity of the tradition that woman 
has been a subject sex throughout 


known history. She does this, first, by 
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an analysis of prevalent attitudes of men 
and women on this subject, and then by 
seeking the origin of these attitudes. In 
Mrs. Beard’s opinion, Sir William Black. 
stone through his Commentaries on the 
Laws of England, published first in 1765, 
has been largely responsible for the 
dissemination of this thesis, against which 
was launched the crusade of ‘“‘ women’s 
emancipation” in the nineteenth century, 
After her discussion of Blackstone’s 
widespread and unfortunate influence, 
Mrs. Beard devotes considerable space 
to the presentation of examples from 
various historical periods, of women who 
were outstanding in one or another field 
supposed traditionally to belong to men. 
She is entirely successful in demonstrating 
that before the nineteenth century there 
is ample evidence of widespread feminine 
participation in the arts of war as well as 
of peace—in economic, religious, intel- 
lectual, and social fields no less than 
in the area of the home. The last three 
chapters of the book are filled with lively, 
colorful, and forceful personalities—who 
happened to be women, but who were 
first of all able and intelligent human 
beings. 

Why is this array, fascinating as it is 
to read, not more convincing? Possibly 
because the explanation of Blackstone’s 
importance in establishing the myth of 
woman’s subjection is too simple; pos- 
sibly because one cannot escape the 
suspicion that the women Mrs. Beard 
describes represent statistically but a 
tiny fraction of womankind in history; 
and possibly because it occurs to the 
reader that the examples have been 
selected in order to prove the author’s 
point. Regardless of whether or not one 
can agree entirely with her conclusions, 
however, Mrs. Beard has courageously 
asked some profoundly interesting ques- 
tions with regard to men and women, and 
has made a plea that in the writing of 
future history the contribution of women 
should not be ignored. One can only 
wish that it were not necessary to stress 
women as women, nor men as men, but 
that increasingly the emphasis might 
be placed on the effective sect being, 
regardless of sex. 

Mrs. Beard has brought an impressive 
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background of historical study to her 
discussion, and has included an exten- 
sive and well-arranged bibliography. She 
writes easily and fluently, presentin 
her material in an informal style which 
makes for agreeable reading. Her book 
should certainly be recommended to any 
remaining Victorians who think that 
women = in the home and that they 
have always been there. 

Mitprep P. SHERMAN 

Radcliffe College 


A Commendable Book 


ProBLEMS OF FACULTY PERSONNEL, edited 
by John Dale Russell. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1946. vi+146 pp. 
(Paper bound) $2.00. 

Each year since 1923, the University of 
Chicago has sponsored an Institute for 
Administrative Officers of Higher Institu- 
tions. Its Press has issued eighteen 
volumes of Institute reports that have 
dealt with current problems in almost 
every area of college and university 
administration. Together, these reports 
constitute a valuable reference library for 
students and practitioners in the field of 
higher education. 

The two-day session of the Institute 
for 1946 was devoted to a discussion of 
faculty personnel problems. The report 
consists of 13 papers dealing with as many 
aspects of the topic. The papers were 
prepared independently and therefore as 
a group they reflect wide differences of 
viewpoint and of specific opinion on 
important issues in the field of faculty 
personnel. 

No aspect of college and university 
administration is more significant than 
faculty management. No duty of the 
college president is more important than 
that which requires him to secure, 
develop, and retain faculty members who 
are qualified to teach and investigate at a 
high level of competency. Almost no 
institution of higher education today has 
a satisfactory organization for carryin 
on this phase of administration. Such 


an organization should make explicit the 
policies, activities, and practices designed 
to increase the effectiveness of the faculty. 

There is need for more explicit and 
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more effective procedures for the recruit- 
ment, selection, and appointment of 
faculty members. Salary, rank, and 
tenure are often handled in an ill-defined 
and esoteric fashion. Programs for in- 
service education designed to improve 
the quality of teaching and scholarl 
roduction are nonexistent in most col- 
eges. Only sporadic action is taken to 
provide opportunities for faculty members 
to make the greatest possible contribution 
to the total educational program of their 
institutions. Moreover, only the crudest 
devices are used in evaluating the 
effectiveness of faculty personnel in terms 
of the amorphous personnel policies of 
colleges and universities. 

Problems of Faculty Personnel is one 
of the better efforts, and one of the 
most recent, at focusing the attention of 
college administrators on problems of 
faculty management. The volume pre- 
sents a discussion of the quantitative 
need for new staff members, proposals for 
their selection and induction, and an 
analysis of their service loads. It includes 

apers on the special preparation needed 
* faculty members for work in junior 
colleges, liberal-arts colleges, technical 
institutes, and graduate schools. Full- 
time appointments, faculty housing and 
welfare services, the promotion of pro- 
fessional growth, and the evaluation of 
faculty services are discussed. The con- 
cluding paper is devoted to faculty 

rsonnel management in institutions of 
figher education. 

The editor of the volume has done a 
commendable job in relating the papers 
to each other without destroying their 
individuality or essential nature. 

E. V. 
United States Office of Education 


A Documented Study 

ScIENTIFIC THOUGHT IN THE AMERICAN 
CoLLEGES, 1638-1800, by Theodore 
Hornberger. Austin, Texas: Univer- 
sity of Texas Press, 1945. 108 pp. 
Cloth bound, $1.50; paper cover, $1.00. 
This documented study is a contribu- 

tion to social and intellectual history. 

The author begins by eliminating from 

consideration eleven of the twenty-seven 
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olleges that were in operation at the 
erminal date of his period. One may, 
however, question whether Dickinson 
ollege and Franklin (now Franklin and 
arshall) College, which are rejected, were 
ess mature than Tusculum, Hampden- 
idney, or St. John’s, which are included, 
nd particularly whether those gave less 
attention to the sciences than these. 
| The main factual contributions of the 
bendy are to be found in two chapters, the 
fourth and fifth. These deal with the 
curriculums and the teachers, methods, 
and textbooks of college science. Of the 
sciences, mathematics (if that is a 
science) received the greatest attention, 
and astronomy and physics, including 
echanics, came next. Some elementary 
meee zoology, and chemistry were 
taught. Chemistry was given increased 
prmpnacis in the medical schools; but in 
1796, John Maclean began at Princeton 
that advanced teaching of the sciences, 
including chemistry, which so greatly 
influenced Yale through the elder Silli- 
man. The new day in college science 
‘a just dawning in 1800; and it is to be 
oped that the author will lead us into 
this new period in another study. 
' The author believes that until the 
leighteenth century was far advanced 
‘there was little conflict between theology 
and science because the theologians were 
convinced that science confirmed revela- 
ition. When this came to be considered 
ian illusion, a species of “fundamen- 
italism” arose. Another interpretation 
of the facts would be that it was not 
‘American science-teaching but French 
‘Deism that alarmed the theologians. 
H. G. Goop 
Ohio State University 


Educating the Individual 
HARRY J. CARMAN 
[Continued from page 466) 

evolved by the colleges to minimize or 
prevent group work in connection with 


‘courses.® 


5Education for Responsible Living. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1945. 
Pp. 107-108, 192. 
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Dean Donham would school and 
direct the emotions by means of group 
discussion, group investigation of 
community problems, forums, debates, 
and seminars. 

There seems to me little reason why 
the curriculum of a liberal-arts college 
should not serve the dual purpose of 
group and individual instruction. The 
one without the other means that our 
educational performance suffers. We 
must be concerned about both the 
self and society. [Vol. XVIII, No. 9] 


Status of Research Personnel 
ERNEST V. HOLLIS 
[Continued from page 472] 
oral and written statements. Never- 
theless, I share with many others the 
conviction that the remedy for the 
situation complained of does not lie 
in the artificial stimulation of growth 
in some fields at the expense of others. 

As badly as we need more pro- 
fessors and research workers in the 
natural sciences basic to medicine, 
health, and the technical aspects of 
national security, we need, even more, 
social scientists who are capable of 
directing the use of scientific dis- 
coveries for the benefit of our citizens 
and of other peoples. We are also in 
dire need of leaders in the humanities 
more narrowly defined as _ ethics, 
morals, and religion. 

Obviously, any Federal funds for 
training research workers and leaders 
should include more aspects of public 
welfare than have been included in 
legislation considered by the First 
Session of the Eightieth Congress. 
Surely there is enough leadership in 
universities as a whole, if not in the 
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graduate schools alone, to do the 
planning necessary for the formula- 
tion and presentation of sound legisla- 
tion in an area so vital to all higher 
education. [Vol. XVIII, No. 9] 


The Future of Graduate 


Education 
HAROLD W. STOKE 


[Continued from page 477) 


industry; lays the foundation for inven- 
tion and commercial projection. It makes 
knowledge of human society the basis of 
government and public administration; it 
guides in the development of natural 
resources; it enriches literature; and it 
furnishes the highest opportunity for lib- 
eral culture. This is achieved through the 
pursuit of liberal study and the advance- 
ment of science as such.! 

We shall be poorer if the service of 
the graduate schools to these causes 


ever diminishes. 
[Vol. XVIII, No. 9] 


ASSOCIATIONS MEETING DURING 
DECEMBER, 1947, AND THE 
EARLY MONTHS OF 1948 


American Association for the Advancement 
of Science 
Chicago December 26-31 
American Association for Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation 
Kansas City April 19-23 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars 
Philadelphia April 19-22 
American Association of Dental Schools 


Buffalo June 21-23 
American Association of Junior Colleges 
Kansas City February 25-27 


American Association of Physics Teachers 
Chicago December 29-31 


Seashore, Carl E. 4 Preview to College and Life. 
Towa City, Towa: University of Iowa, 1938. p. 63. 
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American Association of School Administrators 
Atlantic City February 21-26 
American Association of Schools and Depart- 
ments of Journalism 
Philadelphia December 29-31 
American Association of Schools of Social 
Work 
Minneapolis January 22-24 
American Association of Teachers of French 
Detroit December 27-28 
American Association of Teachers of German 
Detroit December 27-28 
American Association of Teachers of Italian 


Detroit December 30 

American Association of Teachers of Journalism 

Philadelphia December 29-31 

American Association of Teachers of Spanish 
and Portuguese 

Detroit December 28-29 


American Association of University Professors 


St. Louis February 27-28 
American Chemical Society 
Chicago April 19-23 


American College Personnel Association 
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American College Public Relations Association 
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American Council on Education 

Chicago May 7-8 
American Economic Association 

Chicago December 28-31 


American Educational Research Association 
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American Library Association 
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American Mathematical Society 
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American Philological Association 
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American Political Science Asscciation 

Washington, D.C. December 28-30 
American Psychological Association 

Boston September 7-11 
American Sociological Society 

New York City December 28-30 
American Statistical Association 

New York City December 28-30 
American Student Health Association 


June 13-19 


Detroit May 7-8 
American Vocational Association, Inc. 
Los Angeles December 15-18 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development 
Cincinnati February 15-18 
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Association of American Colleges 


Cincinnati January 12-14 
Association of American Geographers 

Charlottesville | December 29-31 
Association of American Law Schools 

Chicago December 28-30 
College Physical Education Association 

New York City January 8-9 
Geological Association of Canada 

Ottawa (Canada) December 29-31 
Geological Society of America 

Ottawa (Canada) December 29-31 
Institute for Education by Radio 

Columbus, Ohio April 30-May 3 
International Association for Dental Research 

Buffalo June 19-20 
International Council of Religious Education 

Grand Rapids February 8-14 
Linguistic Society of America 

New Haven December 30-31 
Mathematical Association of America 

Athens, Georgia January | 
Mineralogical Society of America 

Ottawa (Canada) December 29-31 
Modern Language Association of America 

Detroit December 29-31 
Music Teachers National Association 

Boston December 3o-January 2 
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Nationa! Association of Deans and Advisers 
of Men 
Dallas March 11-13 
National Association of Deans of Women 
Chicago March 29-April 1 
National Association of Schools of Music 
Boston December 29-30 
National Conference on Higher Education 
Chicago March 22-25 
National Council of Geography Teachers 
Charlottesville | December 27-29 
National Education Association of the United 
States 
Cleveland July 5-9 
National Protestant Council on Higher 
Education 
Cincinnati January 16 
National Vocational Guidance Association, Inc. 
Chicago March 29-April 1 
Paleontological Society 
Ottawa (Canada) December 29-31 
Rural Life Association 
North Manchester, Indiana 
December 4-6 
Society of Economic Geologists 
Ottawa (Canada) December 29-31 
Society of Vertebrate Paleontology 
Ottawa (Canada) December 29-31 
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IN THE LAY MAGAZINES 


In the Lay Magazines 


“Solemn Conclave,” by Saul Carson, 
New Republic, September 29, 1947. 
This is a brief report of the recent 

Atlantic City meeting of the National 

Association of Broadcasters and the New 

York City sessions of the Frequency 

Modulation Association. On both occa- 

sions, the two men who “count most” 

were “gagged”—Clifford J. Durr, who 

“comes as close to being the people’s 

advocate in radio as we have ever had,” 

and James C. Petrillo, who “is to broad- 
casters what John L. Lewis is to the 
mine owners.” 

Mr. Carson reports that Justin Miller, 
president of the N.A.B., while admitting 
that there were a few nice people among 
the critics of radio, struck out at the 
“vicious little nest of reptiles’” who 
“*deal in clichés. . . . The cliché—the 
people own the air—has seemed to have 
great, mysterious importance.’” Con- 
cerning this, Mr. Carson justly observes 
that “to Durr, the people’s ownership of 
the air is not a cliché; it is a basic tenet.” 

The leading actors in the show which 
broadcasting put on at Atlantic City 
appear to have been Mr. Miller, Clarence 
Lea, author of the “anti-Petrillo” Act, 
which Mr. Carson calls the “curtain 
raiser for the Taft-Hartley Bill,” and Rob- 
ert Wason, chairman of the board of the 
National Association of Manufacturers. 

The main business of the meeting was 
the presentation to the delegates of the 
drafts of two proposed documents. The 
first of these, which attempts to set up a 
code for self-policing in the broadcasting 
industry, was attacked by Ted Cott 
(WNEW) on the ground that it “loaded 
the dice” in favor of the big networks. 
Although independent broadcasters com- 
ore 44 per cent of the membership of 

.A.B., “not one of them was on the 
committee working on the code.” Allen 
Sayler, radio director of the United Auto- 
mobile workers (C.1.0.), assailed the 
programming proposals that each station 
should make its own decision concern- 
ing “what is and what is not ‘contro- 
versial’ matter,” and that “controversy” 
could not be dramatized. Such a code 
could conceivably cover the rejection of 
dramatizations advocating equal rights 


for Negroes, slum elimination, or even 
“the use of atomic energy solely for 
peaceful purposes!” 

The second document, “First Draft of 
Proposed Radio Legislation,” would de- 
stroy all that Durr has striven for as a 
member of the Federal Communications 
Commission, which body it would pro- 
hibit from “inquiring, regulating or even 
issuing a report about radio program- 
ming.” The N.A.B. amendment to the 
Communications Act of 1934 would 
restrict the F.C.C. to three questions to 
be asked of applicants for broadcast 
licenses: ““‘How much money have you; 
did you observe the technical regulation 
about frequency, channel, etc.; are you an 
American citizen?” Moreover, if the 

roposed revision went into effect, a 
ia once issued would hold “virtually 
in perpetuity.” 

The FM industry seems to be followin 
the lead of broadcasters of standard (AM 
radio. Mr. Durr was invited to its meet- 
ing but was assigned no place on the 
program. Mr. Petrillo was not invited, 
and the main speaking spot at the FM 
broadcasters’ luncheon was given to the 
representative who is “investigating” him. 

Everything considered, radio broad- 
casting seems to have taken a backward 
step at Atlantic City. 


“The Screen as Teacher,” by William 
Lewin, Saturday Review of Literature, 
September 13, 1947. 


This article discusses the rapid indus- 
trial and educational development which 
has taken place in the audio-visual field 
and makes some interesting suggestions 
for a shifting of emphasis in the use of 
audio-visual methods in teaching. 

According to the 1947 Year Book of the 
Allied Non-Theatrical Film Association, 
there are 131 manufacturers in the audio- 
visual field, 178 producers, 260 sponsors 
of 16-mm. films, 712 film libraries, and 
2,330 individuals listed in its Audio-Visual 
Who’s Who. This is a fifty per cent 
increase over the 1946 figures. 

Popular Science, Coronet Magazine, and 
the Reader’s Digest are among the mag- 
azines producing recordings, films, and 
film strips. Many prominent publishers 
have established text-film departments. 
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One group of them is producing half a 
dozen experimental classroom films in 
co-operation with the American Council 
on Education, under a grant from the 
Hollywood picture companies. 

The classroom film, like the feature 
picture, is not easy to make. It is expen- 
sive, complex, and comparatively un- 
standardized. No profit motive underlies 
this enterprise at present. At most, the 
undertaking may increase the sales of 
magazines and books. Experience has 
proved that the showing of photoplay 
versions of stories and novels actually 
stimulates interest in books. Thus the 
publisher’s fear of competition is removed, 
and he can count the classroom movie 
maker, along with the Hollywood pro- 
ducer, among his friends. 

Many agencies are welcoming audio- 
visual aids as a strong stimulus to educa- 
tion. Schools are altering their programs 
to make room for them, colleges and uni- 
versities are establishing audio-visual 
centers, teacher-training schools are mak- 
ing use of the new methods. The Depart- 
ment of Secondary Teachers of the 
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National Education Association inaugu- 
rated a National Audio-Visual Education 
Week, October 27-31, with an Audio- 
Visual Awards Project forming part of a 
ten-point program. 

L. C. Larson, who directs the Indiana 
University Film Center believes that the 
recommendation of the American Council 
on Education that one projector should 
be purchased for every two hundred 
students will be carried out within the 
next three years, bringing the number ot 
projectors for use in schools to between 
one hundred fifty thousand and two 
hundred thousand. The operating budget. 
of Indiana’s Film Center 1s $350,000 this 
year. An average expenditure for visual 
education of $150 a teacher, with a total 
of three million dollars in that state, is 
anticipated in the next five years. 

The bookings of the Ohio State Depart- 
ment of Education are sixteen times 
greater than they were a decade ago— 
eight hundred film shipments a day, in 
contrast with fifty in 1937. 

Mr. Lewin believes that audio-visual 
aids can exert greater influence than they 
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have yet achieved in the communication 
of purely factual information concerning 
science, language, industry, and so on, by 
attempting to build attitudes, by appealing 
to the hearts as well as to the minds of their 
audiences. “Intelligent people,” he says, 
have a right to expect our schools to realize 
that we live in a feeling, not a thinking, world. 
Until now, education has been steeped in 
verbalism. The armed forces have shown us 
that millions of men may be conditioned for 
battle with the aid of films. Can man be 
conditioned for peace by the same means? 
Can audio-visual methods teach man to 
behave? Must not the test of our success in 
using films, radio, and recordings in education 
be increasingly a measure of our ability to 
prepare people to live in a predatory and 
half-educated world? 

The article concludes by pointing out 
the usefulness of audio-visual aids as an 
antidote to poor teaching: 

Theoretically, in a democracy, all students 
are entitled to equally good teachers. But in 
a land of 30,000,000 students, it is impossible 
to provide 900,000 equally good teachers. 
Audio-visual educators have a point of view 
about that. They say, why not make poor 
teachers better ones by giving all teachers 
equally good tools? 


“Our Underpaid College Professors,” by 
Noel O. Lewis, American Mercury, 
October, 1947. 

In recent months there have been a 
number of magazine articles on the indi- 
gent college professor, as well as one on 
the faculty wife, ““The Forgotten Woman,” 
an anonymous article which evoked 
equally anonymous observations from 
her husband’s colleagues. 

For anyone who 1s still curious about 
this subject, here is an interesting and 
illuminating collection of facts and figures 
gathered by a professor of English at a 
midwestern university, who writes under 
a pseudonym (certainly all this anonymity 
reveals a serious curtailment of at least 
one of the four freedoms in academic life). 
Mr. Lewis predicts that 
if present trends continue, there is more than 
a threat that American scholarship will be 
drained of its most active, energetic and 
efficientmen. . . . 
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“Global Campus,” by Benjamin Fine, 
New York Times Magazine, October 
5, 1947. 

In spite of overcrowding, American 
campuses are making room for foreign 
students who come from every part of 
the world—Europe, the Middle East, the 
Far East, Africa, Latin America—to 
study scientific, industrial, and educa- 
tional method and practice in the univer- 
sities and colleges ofthe United States. The 
majority of them are preparing to teach, 
but many of them will enter other 
professions—medicine, engineering, news- 
paper work, diplomacy. 

Foreign students do almost uniformly 
good work in college and make a rapid 
adjustment to their new environment. On 
the whole, they like this country and 
receive friendliness and generosity from 
its citizens. They are especially impressed 
by the freedom, ease, and abundance of 
living here, but critical of our cooking and 
eating habits and of the waste and 
extravagance which contrast so sharply 
with the hunger and deprivation in their 
native lands. 

Some of our visitors from Latin Amer- 
ica and the East, entering the United 
States through the South, are mistaken 
for Negroes and encounter color discrim- 
ination. They are unprepared for racial 
distinction in a land which professes 
Christianity and democracy, and resent 
segregation as the negation of these. 

In 1946, eighteen thousand foreign stud- 
ents, more than twice the pre-war number, 
were enrolled in colleges and universities 
in the United States. The State Depart- 
ment hopes that the foreign-student pro- 
gram—a two-way program—will thrive 
and expand in spite of the difficulty which 
the increasing dollar shortage abroad 
presents to overseas students who wish 
to attend school here. If the annual 
exchange of students is large enough, 


it is predicted that the effect upon world 
affairs will be noticeable within a decade. 
For, as many students who have come here 
have indicated, they have been deeply 
impressed by American traditions and the 
American way of life, while knowledge and 
understanding of foreign lands on the part of 
American students can also be expected to 
have a salutary effect. 
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Important New Books for All Educators 
COLLEGES FOR FREEDOM 


A Study of Purposes, Practices, and Needs 


By DONALD J. COWLING, Former President of Carleton College 
and CARTER DAVIDSON, President of Union College 


The special aim of this book is to re-establish the present and future importance of the 
four-year, private, liberal-arts college in American life. Particular attention is given to 
the problems of the small college, including the crucial difficulties of financial papas. 
Clearly defining the traditions of independent educational institutions, it reafirms the 
important values born of their academic freedom and religious ideals. “The book's state- 
ments concerning the relationship of general education to the Liberal Arts is superb and 
should be pondered by the educator and the layman.”—John Evans, Education Editor, 
Chicago Tribune $3.00 


THE LIGHT THAT FLICKERS 


A View of College Education Which Contrasts 
Promise and Performance and Suggests Improvements 


By DEXTER MERRIAM KEEZER, Former Presidert, Reed College, 
Portland, Oregon 


Here is a candid—and amusing—account of a college presidency which is at once an astute 
overview of college education and an incisive but constructive analysis of its present weak- 
nesses. Written by a man vitally interested in the progress of liberal education, it probes 
fearlessly into specific administrative, academic, and extra-curricular problems impeding 
that progress and supplies valuable insight into their solution. “I think it should be 
required reading for everyone who pretends to be concerned about American education." — 
Charles Dalat Vice-President, Carnegie Corporation of New York $2.50 


EDUCATION FOR 
WHAT IS REAL 


By EARL C. KELLEY, Professor of Secondary Education, Wayne University, 
Detroit, Michigan. Foreword by JOHN DEWEY 


Destined to have a ere 4 impact on educational theory, this volume focuses upon a 
new understandin the réle of perception in the educational process. A report on 
certain significant ss of the Hanover Institute (formerly the Dartmouth Eye Institute), 
it analyzes the extent to which vision can bring accurate perceptual results and elaborates 
the implications of these discoveries for teaching, learning, and growth. “I am... . 
especially grateful to Dr. Kelley for permitting me to have on Rae attention to a 
significance will prove virtually inexhaustible."—John Dewey, the 
orew 2.00 


At your bookstore or from 
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In the Lay Magazines 
“Are We Politically Adolescent?” by 
William G. Carleton, The American 
Scholar, Winter 1946-47. 
Reluctantly, in spite of the fact that we 
have helped to win two world wars in one 
eneration and furnished international 
eadership of high rank, Mr. Carleton 
convicts us of political immaturity. 
Among the reasons which he gives for 
our retardation, four stand out: 
. . . The influence of evangelical religion on 
our political mores; the persistence of eight- 
eenth-century political conceptions; the sim- 
plicity of America’s relations to the rest of 
the world until very recently; the relative ease 
of American economic and social situations 
throughout most of American history. 


Our attitude toward politics has not 
been realistic. With a pronounced carry- 
over from religion, we have created an 
atmosphere of evangelism and devotional 
fervor about political affairs which blinds 
us to the issues at stake, and substitutes 
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for the clear sight which we lack, an 
illusory vision that has no counterpart in 
actuality. Political thinking is notori- 
ously loose, and political declarations 
“degenerate into a strange compound of 
moral platitudes, empty stereotypes, and 
romantic sentimentalities.” Earnestly, in 
the case of misbeguided egotists, or in a 
deliberate pose for campaign purposes, 
the average politician represents himself 
as a messiah and his opponents as the 
embodiment of the evil forces from which 
he would rescue his countrymen. 

Mr. Carleton, who is professor of 
olitical science at the University of 
lorida and chairman of the social 

sciences in the University College, brands 
our political thinking as a century behind 
the times. Debate is still concerned 
chiefly with 

questions of constitutionality rather than 
questions of social desirability. Our approach 
to politics is still in great part legal, formal, 
structural and mechanical. We still resist the 
functional approach; we still resent economic 
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and social realism. . . . we still think on the 
side of fixity rather than on the side of rel- 


‘ativity and evolutionary change. 


We continue to stress the legal approach 
to politics. A far larger proportion of 
our politicians are lawyers than are 
industrialists, teachers, labor leaders, phy- 
sicians, and so on. Hence the a! 
on unimportant legal questions to the 
neglect of the social and economic aspects 
of legislation. “.. . Only a people with 
a rather pathetic faith in legal forms 
could have in all seriousness voted 
in the Eighteenth Amendment and the 
Volstead Act.” 

Another evidence of our political 
naiveté is the trust we put in the efficacy 
of political machinery and government 
by compact. Take, for instance, the 
faith we placed in the Fourteen Points 


-of the first world war and the Atlantic 


Charter of the second. Again, our cur- 
rent concern with the machinery by 
which the United Nations functions 
overshadows our interest in implementing 
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that organization to —~ the peace by 
reconciling ideological differences, and in 
developing an understanding of how 
power politics operate in a world state. 

It might be cited as further evidence of 
our political adolescence that since the 
time of the Spanish-American war, 
America has been a country without 
a foreign policy. Until recently, we 
have been so fortunately situated as to 
be free of the necessity for making 
vital and far-reaching decisions. Our re- 
cent policy has been divided—witness the 
Truman-Wallace-Byrnes contretemps— 
and inconsistent: 

In the Pacific our people have demanded a 
unilateral policy favorable to us, but in 
Poland and the Balkans our peopkevhave 
demanded of Russia a policy of universalism. 
In our sphere we favored nationalism; in the 
Russian sphere we favored internationalism. 

The comparative simplicity of Amer- 
ica’s national problems throughout her 
history has not encouraged the growth of 
political maturity. 
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Here was a vast continent rich in natural 
resources, with abundant land, with a small 

pulation. .. . No dead hand reached out 
from the past to perpetuate parasitic vested 
interests and embitter social relations. .. . 
The ever-present frontier provided a safety 
valve and a way of escape from the serious 
problems that did arise. 


Now that we are no longer exempt 
from strenuous problems and difficult 
solutions, we lack the political astuteness 
and intellectual stamina to cope with 
them. We are without first-rate political 
thinkers. If we want information about 
the social revolution which is taking 
place under our very noses, we are forced 
to turn to European writers. 

Where the oe are in a state of 
chaos, the laymen are in a state of 
ignorance. Both groups, however, are 
having education forced on them by the 
pressure of hard reality—wars and depres- 
sions, the tangle of foreign politics, the 
swing toward socialism and communism. 
We are growing up. Will we come of 
age in time? 
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ANTIOCH COLLEGE 


Its Design for Liberal Education 


By ALGO D. HENDERSON, President, Antioch College, Author of ‘‘Vitalizing 
Liberal Education,”” and DOROTHY HALL 


Here is an interesting description and progress report of a college nationally famous 
for its study-work program. This appraisal of Antioch’s educational policies and 
practices that bring fresh vitality into the traditional college pattern will interest 
all educators who wish to keep abreast of educational trends and developments, 

$3.00 


BENNINGTON COLLEGE 


The Development of an Educational Idea 


By BARBARA JONES 


Here is the story of Bennington College since its beginning in 1932 as a pioneer in 
educational experiment. It is not only a report of how the ‘‘Bennington idea”’ has 
developed and broadened, but an interpretative book on the theory and practice of 
higher education which throws light on the new problems basic to all education. 
The book conveys a clear, interesting picture of the total contribution to women’s 
education made by this pioneering institution. $2.50 


EXPLORATIONS IN GENERAL EDUCATION 


The Experiences of Stephens College 
Edited by ROY IVAN JOHNSON 


This book is a record of the significant explorations carried out during the past 
twenty years at Stephens College to redefine and expand the objective of education. 
It provides a careful analysis of the total process of thinking and experiment through 
which new strength has been injected into the teaching of the moral and spiritual 
values essential to constructive democratic citizenship. $3.00 
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In the Lay Magazines 


“Let’s Split the Education Atom,” by 
Robert M. Hutchins, Collier’s, Decem- 
ber 7, 1946. 

This is substantially the same article 
which appeared in The Educational 
Record last July under the title “The 
Issues in Education: 1946.” Those issues 
are so vital and so forcefully presented by 
Mr. Hutchins that the only danger seems 
to be that they will reach far too small 
an audience. 

In January of last year, Collier’s pub- 
lished an article by Harold Urey, called 
“I’m a Frightened Man,” in which he 
appealed to his readers in the name of 
self-preservation to outlaw the atomic 
Sead as a weapon of warfare and 
to abolish war itself. Mr. Urey was 
frightened for his life—and ours. Mr. 
Hutchins—and I do not mean to put it 
frivolously—is frightened for our leisure, 
for our economy, and for our education. 

If we survive the atomic age, the 
peacetime uses of nuclear energy will so 
simplify the mechanics of living as to 
provide the great mass of people with an 
abundance of free time. “After we have 
read all the comic books,” queries Mr. 
Hutchins, “traveled all the miles, seen all 
the movies, and drunk all the liquor we 
can stand, what are we going to do then?” 

At first thought, asking the question of 
what we are going to do with our leisure 
seems absurd, like asking a man who has 
been penniless all his life what he is 
going to do with a fortune which he has 
unexpectedly inherited. But, on second 
thought, the wisdom of the question 
becomes evident. A great number of 
persons spend their time even less wisely 
than their money, and lack the inner 
resources which make leisure a blessing 
instead of a bore. Education must develop 
worth-while individual abilities and appre- 
ciations if the pursuit of vacuous pastimes, 
doubtful pleasures, and downright crime 
is not to “make peace more horrible 
than war.” 

There will be severe strains on our 
economic and political systems. Atomic 
energy can be transported readily at 
cheap cost. When it is available, new 


industries and communities may take 
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the place of old ones. General insecurity 
will be felt. It is to be supposed that 
control of atomic energy will be vested 
in a strong central government. “The 
physical forces with which we are dealing 
are so tremendous that we shall be 
unwilling to entrust them to private 
persons. We may even hear that we 
need a Leader.” 

Mr. Hutchins advocates world govern- 
ment, but to maintain it or, perhaps, even 
to bring it about, he believes that a moral, 
intellectual, and spiritual revolution must 
take place. A world state “can live and 
last only as it institutionalizes the 
brotherhood of man.” 


... we face a new and totally different 
world. We may not know what will hold 
this new world together; we do know what 
will make it explode, and that is the pursuit 
of those policies and ideals which have char- 
acterized our country, and most others, in 
the past. 


The seriousness and urgency of the 
problems we face fling the gauntlet to 
American education. If it can initiate 
or give impetus to the fundamental 
spiritual and intellectual change which 
Mr. Hutchins considers the only salvation 
for our civilization, education for democ- 
racy, the slogan which sits so easily on 
the lips of educators, may come to pass 
in this country and may set an example 
for the rest of the world to imitate. 

This sort of education will call for a 
new kind of college of liberal arts. 


Most of the institutions so called deserve 
the name of trade schools, kindergartens, 
country clubs, body-building institutes, or 
reformatories. We do not know what these 
colleges could accomplish if they organized 
themselves to give a liberal education and 
then proceeded to give it, without regard to 
the demands of graduate schools, parents, 
football coaches and academic vested interests. 
This would be an education educating a man’s 
humanity, rather than indulging his individ- 
uality. It would be an education appropriate 
to man, offering him the habitual vision of 
greatness, and dealing primarily, in a world 
of rapid change, with values independent of 
time and place. 


The curriculum of a liberal education 
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such as Mr. Hutchins urges would be 
based upon “the great works of the mind 
with those intellectual techniques which 
are necessary to understand them.” It 
must be taught to all young persons and 
all adults. This procedure demands 
radical reforms in our educational institu- 
tions, reforms which are long overdue. 


But until they are made, we cannot claim 
that the task which history has imposed upon 
American education is beyond human achieve- 
ment. It is better to try and fail than to 
decline the challenge. 


“The Football Coach Is Many Men in 
One,” by Harold Kaese, The New York 
Times Magazine, November 17, 1946. 
All pigskin enthusiasts, particularly 

downtown coaches, should read this arti- 

cle for enjoyment, information, and a 

better perspective on the twelfth man 

who trains the nation’s elevens. 

There are schools of coaches, Mr. 
Kaese tells us in a lively analysis: the 
Sunshine-and-Joy School, the Tuxedo 
School (which stresses cold formality), 
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the Military School, the Paternal School, 
the School of Comfortable Old Shoes, the 
Human Volcano School, and the Drop. 
a-Tear Society. 

A football coach must have a sense of 
humor. He is “a man standing in a hall 
of trick mirrors and he has to laugh him. 
self at some of his distortions.” He must 
be a hard worker. The average coach 
spends more than eight hours a day— 
often as many as twelve and fifteen—get- 
ting his team in shape for one big game 
after another in the fall He must study 
scouting reports and moving pictures of the 
team in action, and devise “special tech- 
niques to be used in the next game.” 
He is also something of an inventor, seek- 
ing to “discover new plays as astronomers 
seek new stars.” Above all, whether he 
addresses his players as “dear boy” or 
“hey you,” he must be a disciplinarian: 

Few people wield as much emotional power 
as a clever coach. If a preacher could incite 
his congregation to tear into sin as some 
coaches incite their players to tear into the 
opposition, the world would soon be a much 
better place in which to live. 
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“Education for the Modern World,” by 
Sir Richard Livingstone, The Atlantic, 
November, 1946. 

This essay, the second of two lectures 
delivered at Victoria College, Canada 
last autumn, is a rejection of the social 
and the natural sciences as the basis of 
education and a plea for the classical 
curriculum on the ground that “nothing— 
not all the knowledge in the world—edu- 
cates like the vision of greatness, and 
nothing can take its place.” 

Skeptics will point out, perhaps, that 
as a student and teacher of the classics, 
Sir Richard, who is President of Corpus 
Christi and Vice-Chancellor of Oxford, 
speaks from a natural prejudice in their 
emg But his arguments brook no such 
facile dismissal. They are cogent, and 
the force and simplicity with which they 
are stated reflect the classical education 
he recommends. 

An education based on the social 
sciences is open to a number of criticisms. 
Apart from the fact that it does not 
compel the interest of the average stu- 
dent, whose contacts with the world are 
necessarily superficial and restricted by 
youth and inexperience, its curriculum, 
although inclusive, excludes even more 
than it embraces: religion, language, art, 
music, and, except incidentally, even 
literature, history, and science. Unless 
these subjects are omitted, the curriculum 
is overcrowded. “. . . Overcrowding, in 
education as in housing . . . turns the 
school into an intellectual slum” and 
breeds the half-educated, who are more 
dangerous than the uneducated because 
they are unaware of their ignorance. 

An education centered in the social 
sciences fails to provide students with 
the peer on knowledge and “how 
much industry, precision, and persistence 
it demands, if we are to have even a 
distant sight of it” which accrue from 
the thorough study of one subject. “It 
is a major weakness of the social studies 
curriculum that it diffuses itself over a 
multiplicity of enormous problems, con- 


tents itself with a cursory view of them, 
and neither leaves time nor realizes the 
need for thorough and intensive study 
of any one.” 


This fault cannot be found with a 
school curriculum based on science, which 
admittedly requires “exact and intensive 
study in at least one field.” Granted 
that science is “one of the great achieve- 
ments of man,” that it knows no confines, 
that “everyone should have a clear sense 
of its significance and power in life,” and 
that we must train an increasing number 
of persons in its theories and skills; 
nevertheless, it, too, has definite limita- 
tions as an educational medium. 

Since 1914 we have fought two destructive 
wars. Science can explain much of the meth- 
ods by which they were waged, but it tells us 
almost nothing of their causes, nor does it 
suggest how such disasters can be prevented. 
Clearly these are realms where its writ does 
not run. 

It has equally little to say about those 
creations of the human spirit which alone are 
immortal, great literature or great art. When 
we read Homer or Dante or Shakespeare, 
listen to a symphony of Beethoven, gaze at 
the Parthenon or the paintings in the Sistine 
Chapel, science has little light to throw on 
what we feel or why we feel it. More goes to 
produce the effect of Leonardo’s Last Supper 
than a wall surface, a variety of paint, and 
the physical constitution of the human eye; 
Beethoven’s symphonies are not merely the 
wood and metal and catgut and waves of air 
through which they pass into audible sound. 


Nor is science her own master. Her 
uses can be put to good or evil. “She 
comes with poison gas and atomic bombs 
in one hand, with anesthetics and peni- 
cillin in the other. . . . It is not her fault 
if we choose the atomic bomb; the choice 
is ours, not hers.” 

The first requisite of education is the 
development of a concept of knowledge, 
derived from the thorough and con- 
centrated study of certain subjects (Sir 
Richard believes that “they cannot be 
more and should hardly be fewer than 
two’’); the second is that “‘these subjects 
should bring the [learner] face to face 
with something great.” A classical edu- 
cation meets both these requirements. 
Students fitted for its study acquire a 
thorough knowledge of two subjects and 
meet “greatness in two great literatures.” 

Plato and Epicurus are truly modern 
in the sense that they are contemporary 
in spirit. The literature of Greece and 
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Rome sets a standard, furnishes an 
example, and supplies an_ inspiration 
which teach us how to judge our own 
times. “The achievements of men can 
be found in history, their dreams in litera- 
ture.” Greek and Latin, with Christianity, 
are the makers of our twentieth century 
and a “knowledge of the parents is a 
considerable help to knowing the child.” 
The Athens and the Rome of the fifth 
and fourth centuries 

throw more light on our spiritual problems 
than any other ages, because they have more 
in common with us. . . . Our age, confused 
and divided in its aims, could presumably 
learn something from a view of life as clear, as 
rich in great achievements as that of Greece. 


In the words of the Harvard Report: 
“One of the aims of education is to break 
the stranglehold of the present on the 
mind.” To this end the classical curric- 
ulum makes an invaluable contribution. 
By placing modern civilization in its 
historical setting, it gives at once a per- 
spective and a basis of comparison and 
criticism, and helps to prevent that 
exclusive concentration on our own age 
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which breeds self-centered complacency 
and narrow provincialism. 
Our common purpose is to achieve 
. . . a world of human beings as perfect as 
human nature allows; ... our model js 
therefore human greatness and goodness, and 
. we must start with a vision of these, 
derived from the only source we know—from 
the revelation in religion, in poetry, in his- 
tory itself, of human nature at its best. That 
study should be the center of all education. 


“Who Can Afford To Be a Professor?” 
by Henry F. Pringle, Good House- 
Keeping, March, 1947. 

After three months of traveling through 
“halls of higher learning” in more than a 
score of universities and colleges, at the 
request of Good Housekeeping, Mr. Pringle 
is convinced that the teacher is not only a 
forgotten man—he is a vanishing man. 
Salaries inadequate to cover the essentials 
of life are alienating capable young grad- 
uates from the teaching profession and 
forcing those already in it to “petty 
shifts and mean economies,” to the insin- 
cerity which springs from fear and inse- 
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curity, to overwork, and to childlessness. 

Recent studies show that the men and 
women who are now choosing education 
as a profession are inferior in intellectual 
capacity to engineering, law, and medical 
students. There are already signs of 
serious deterioration in teaching and a 
decline in scholarly output. “Unless 
salaries are drastically revised, the pro- 
fession is bound to fall increasingly into 
the hands of mediocre men.” 

How are we to change conditions in 
which an overload of work and shocking 
underpay are turning our universities into 
“intellectual sweatshops”? No real ease- 
ment of the situation is possible until the 
prevalent misconceptions about the aca- 
demic life are removed and the legislatures 
and men of wealth persuaded that “the 
teachers—not the buildings and grounds 
and stadiums—are the core and heart of 
all institutions of learning.” 

Mr. Pringle ends his article with the 
story of the millionaire alumnus who 
donates to his Alma Mater an extrav- 
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agantly magnificent university building— 
Blackton Hall—as a memorial to himself, 
over the protest of the university president 
who pleads in vain for less grandeur and 
an endowment for a professorship. 

So Blackton Hall shines in splendor today. 
Its Gothic spires point to the heavens where, 
presumably, the man who gave it dwells in 
eternal bliss. But the men who teach in its 
marble halls go home at night to their shabby 
houses to worry about budgets and bills, about 
the education of their children, about clothes 
and doctors and dentists, about the terrible 
menace of illness and old age, in which there is 
no security and there is little hope. 

A Blackton Hall stands on nearly every 
college campus in the United States. 


“President Neilson of Smith,” by Mrs. 
Dwight Morrow, The Atlantic, Novem- 
ber, 1946. 

The wife of America’s late ambassador 
to Mexico brings the wide knowledge 
accumulated in a quarter of a century’s 
association with William Allen Neilson 
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to this study of his background, per- 
sonality, and career. As a student and, 


later, a trustee, of Smith College, Mrs. . 


Morrow was in an ideal position to know 
and appraise critically the diverse quali- 
ties of the Scotchman who played so 
important a part in establishing the 
prestige and leadership of that institution. 

He was a scholar but also a man of action; 
he was full of courage and caution, severe yet 
sympathetic, imaginative, and at the same 
time intensely practical; a great modern who 
loved the mediaeval world. 


Mr. Neilson received his preparation 
for college at Montrose Academy where 
he won the Dux Medal and a County 
Scholarship which admitted him to the 
University of Edinburgh. He was resi- 
dent English Master in Upper Canada 
College at Toronto for four years. He 
went from there to Harvard where he 
took his Doctor’s degree. 

His first teaching experience began at 
the age of thirteen when, as monitor of 
the village school of Donne, Scotland, he 
took charge of what would be the 

uivalent of our American sixth grade. 

e started his college teaching at Bryn 
Mawr where for two years he was 
associate professor of English. The next 
seventeen years he divided between 
Columbia and Harvard, spending the last 
eleven of them as professor of English 
in the latter university. In 1914, he 
went to the University of Paris as ex- 
change professor. F inall ,in 1917, he left 
Harvard reluctantly to become the presi- 
dent of Smith College, where he 
remained until his retirement in 1939. 

Although President Neilson held first 
rank as a scholar whose learning covered 
a wide field, his definition of education 
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was not narrowly circumscribed. The 
educational ideal “which he found and 
perpetuated at Smith implied care for the 
entire personality of the student.” He 
believed the aim of the liberal-arts college 
to be individual development—awakened 
sensibilities and independent thinking. 
He had a passionate faith in education 
. - . throughout his life. To him it was part of 
the eternal struggle for freedom of the human 
soul and he battled for it on many fields. 


His smallest administrative act and his 
most far-reaching decisions as president 
te equal evidence of his “zeal for 
iberty.” He upheld vigorously the prin- 
ciple of academic freedom, and he was an 
ardent advocate of higher education for 
women, with no compromises for sex. 
Hence he was opposed to specialized 
training for girls, believing that women 
trained in the liberal tradition “were 
better able to serve home and society” 
and had “richer and more significant” 
lives. He approved student government 
on the theory that responsibility encour- 
ages —_ and that the best discipline 
is self-imposed. 

Of his death in February, 1946, Mrs. 

Morrow writes: 
... there are some people whose deaths 
are unbelievable because they have embodied 
so much life and his was like that. . . . there 
are those who have “the quality of richness 
and joy in them and they communicate it to 
everything they touch. ... It is probably 
the richest resource of the spirit. It is better 
than all formal learning and it cannot be 
learned although it grows in power and rich- 
ness with living.” William Allan Neilson had 
this quality. He heightened one’s sense of 
life and gave a fresh significance to all its 
possibilities. 
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“Shakespeare’s Heavy Riva’s,” by George 
H. Henry, Survey Graphic, March, 1947. 
This article is an indictment of the 

radio, the movies, and the tabloids as the 

foes of education in the tug of war between 
book-centered classrooms and the “big 
four” activities which monopolize the 
leisure time of modern youth—movie 
going, automobile riding, radio listening, 
and attendance at athletic contests. 
Actually, says Mr. Henry, big business 
is doing our teaching. Attitudes, the 
chief factor in the Fea, ra of citizen- 
ship, are dictated by advertisers, poli- 
ticians, propagandists. Our schools today 
must fight not only illiteracy, ignorance, 
and superstition but “‘a new, deliberate, 
self-seeking foe well-versed in the strategy 
of using ideas as weapons.” Our gigantic 
educational system is playing a minor 
part in the education of young Americans. 


It is not so much a question of what is happen- 
ing inside our schools as of what is happening 
outside them. . . . Schooling and education 
are becoming two very distinct things... . 
These new out-of-school channels of education 
are not so much the old-time “school of life” 
as they are another interpretation of life; not 
so much supplementary to our schools as 
contradictory; not so much adding reality as 
establishing a different reality; not so much 
an objective evaluation of life as a deliberate 
creation of a counter set of values. 


While we are delegating to the schools 
more and more obligations, while there is 
a steady lowering in the quality of the 
teaching personnel, outside agencies of 
education grow more and more unre- 
strained in their degradation of taste, their 
materialism, and their false values. Their 
mouthpieces—the men who write scenar- 
ios and advertising and blurbs and scripts 
and features, who analyze the news and 
draw the comic strips and create the 
headlines—are not bound by the re- 
straints of truthfulness, clear thinking, 
and uprightness which discipline our 
teachers. 

Ninety million persons attend the 
movies every week, but after a third of a 
century visual education “still plays a 
relatively insignificant part in today’s 
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instruction.” Hollywood is not interested 
in moderate profits. There are one hun- 
dred twenty-five thousand different comic 
books, and fifteen million copies are pur- 
chased monthly. Superman horror and 
crime do not conduce to a balanced life. 
But looking at pictures is easy, and read- 
ing, which should be the center of school 
activity, requires effort and training. 


While schools, inside, are availing themselves 
of the vast new discoveries of science in teach- 
ing youth to read, on the outside youth does 
not read, and will not read with any degree of 
effort or critical sense because he is diverted 
by another specialized environment that 
knows every psychological appeal. 


How then are the schools to combat the 
vicious influence of high-pressure adver- 
tisers who systematically misinform the 
public, of sham moving pictures which 
re-enforce the soap operas and crime 
thrillers of the radio, and of yellow jour- 
nalism which slants the mews and cor- 
rupts the thinking of its readers? The 
detection of propaganda calls for critical 
reading, background information, and a 
trained mind. Our adolescents lack this 
equipment. 

Radio, whose potentialities for good 
are boundless, is not yet the true servant 
of education, upon which the continuance 
of democracy depends. Every radio- 
station owner realizes that he is working 
with an educative tool, yet American 
radio is making a feeble contribution 
toward strengthening the educational 
foundation of our democracy by disre- 
garding, for the most part, the problems 
of labor and management, of intergroup 
relations, of prejudice and intolerance, of 
the unresponsiveness of our lawmakers 
to the voice of the American public. 

Mr. Henry’s counsel is not, however, 
entirely one of despair. There are ways, 
he believes, of saving the inner life of the 
school which is now at stake and of 
defeating the agencies of private interest 
which act on the assumption that the 
American people are important only as 
they patronize their particular product. 
Extra-mural schools that badger and 
impede the classroom in its work can be 
combated, not by repressive legislation. 
or censorship which would defy the very 
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freedom which education defends, but by 
a direct and concerted attack of civic 
organizations, representatives of labor 
unions, parent groups, and schools on 
Hollywood to make good educational 
films for classroom use, on radio to use the 
people’s air to produce good sustaining 
programs for classroom use, on the press 
to end its sabotage of textbook and class- 
room education by stopping the publica- 
tion of unreliable economic and political 
rumors and irresponsible propaganda, 
and of sensational stories which appeal to 
the worst instincts of its readers. 


There are millions of sincere, educated 
people at hand to demand a reckoning from 
these three media of communication. In short, 
instead of turning our wrath on the schools, as 
we now do, let us pour it on these powerful 
outside forces that undermine the school. 


“Homework for the Teacher,” by Myron 
Emmanuel, New Republic, March, 


1947 

“Miss O'Reilly of Slocum,” Fortune, 
February, 1947. 
Here are presented two case histories 
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of members of the profession that earns 
its living the hard way. Earl Ramp, the 
subject of the New Republic study, is a 
Pennsylvania schoolmaster who discovers 
that more than professional dignity is 
necessary to maintain a family of ten ona 
salary of $40 a week. Besides the economic 
handicap, Ramp suffers in his teaching 
from the hindrances of outdated text- 
books insufficient in number, an absence 
of maps of any kind, a_ parsimonious 
school board, only one of whose seven 
members ever finished high school, and the 
most primitive type of physical plant. 

The life of Miss O’Reilly, with all the 
details of her working day, is described, 
with illustrations, in the Fortune sketch. 
The gist of the article is expressed in its 
summary: “A teacher’s job is to rough- 
hew tomorrow’s minds. Her salary, after 
thirty years in the public schools, is $48 a 
week.”” “Where,” asks Fortune, “does 
Miss O’ Reilly come in? Every morning at 
eight-thirty, year after year.” In con- 
clusion it is pointed out that the present 
shortage is the teacher’s first effective 
weapon in the long hard battle for 
higher pay. 
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so debauched that the requirement as a pre- 
requisite to a job is usually meaningless and 
often vicious. 

A college degree is not a genuine 

measure of competence: regardless of 
accreditation, college standards and re- 
quirements differ as widely as do the 
accomplishments of students within a 
given college. Nor does a degree give 
any index of character, which is surely as 
important as learning in the making of a 
good citizen. 
The same degree is given to the scholar and 
the social climber, to a man of highest integ- 
rity and the shoddiest crook who cheats his 
way through a negligent college. As goods 
may be mislabeled, so the string of letters after 
a man’s name may mean the reverse of great 
learning. 

In teaching, the one field in which 
degrees may be considered a legitimate 
requirement, too many persons work for 
them “not because they are interested in 
scholarship but solely as an avenue of 
promotion,” which too often is awarded 
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for the Master’s or the doctorate instead 
of on the basis of genuine accomplishment 
and merit. 


Enlightenment is not a matter of degrees. 
Self-discipline, reflection on experience and its 
meaning, wide reading may educate a man in 
the best sense of the word. That is why 
Lincoln spoke the English language with 
classic purity and simplicity; that is why Ben- 
jamin Franklin was a scientist, diplomat, and 
literary figure—a world citizen. 


Mr. Wriston is not arguing against 
college education. He is arguing against 
the snobbery of the degree-conscious who 
are contemptuous of the intelligence of 
the common man, against the fallacy that 
a college degree is an index of capacity, 
against the stress on formal education as 
compared with experience, against care- 
less vocational guidance, and against 
overconcentration on special skills “at 
the expense of a broader perspective by 
which alone the great program: of the 
G.I. Bill of Rights can become effective 
in the public interest.” 
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| OUTSTANDING PUBLICATIONS ON 
THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 


| The Veterans and the Colleges 


The Proceedings of the Thirty-third Annual Meeting. Annual Reports, 
Minutes, Membership, Constitution. (Bulletin, March, 1947) $1.50. 


Association of American Colleges Bulletin 
Edited by Guy E. Snavety. Issued four times a year. $3. 


The American Colleges and the Social Order 


By Rosert Lincotn KEtty 

An interpretative and critical study of the development of American colleges | 
and college education which gives new perspective to the much discussed prob- 
lems of higher education today. Macmillan Company, New York. $2.50. 


Teaching with Books—A Study of College Libraries 


By Harvie Branscoms 
Association of American Colleges, New York, and American Library Associa- 
tion, Chicago. $2.50. 


Comprehensive Examinations in American Colleges 


By Epwarp SarrorpD Jones 
Report of an investigation. Macmillan Company, New York. $2.50. 


Architectural Planning of the American College 


By J. Freprick Larson and Arcuie M. PALMER 

Recent developments in architecture with special reference to the small 
college; attainment of character in college architecture; problems involved in | 
campus development. McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York. 179 pp. $1.00. 


Orders for the above publications may be sent to the 


| | Association of American Colleges 
19 West 44th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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FINANCING THE FUTURE 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


By L. Huneate, Ph.D. 


An important new study of the fiscal 
problems posed by the tremen- 
dous demand for higher education. 
New patterns for more effective 
financing are suggested. Such prob- 
lems as these are considered: 


To what extent shall higher edu- 
cation be provided? 


Who shall pay the cost? 


What responsibilities for control 
and financing of higher educa- 
tion shall governments exercise? 


College administrators and trustees, 
government representatives, philan- 
thropists, and other interested lay- 
men will find guidance here for 
making wise choices on _ fiscal 
policies. 


Cloth 220 pp. $7.25 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York 27, New York 


In the Lay Magazines 


“Students Count Pennies,” by L. V. 
Fennelly, The Christian Science Mon- 
itor, Magazine Section, March 22, 1947. 
The writer of this brief article, a stu- 

dent at the University of London, is 

curious to know how the American stu- 
dent works his way through school 
satisfactorily. How does he manage to 
combine “work and study in sufficient 
quantities to bring results in either’’? 
The student of postwar England, 
whether or not he is taking formal work 
in accounting, is at least being compelled 
to give concentrated attention to his 
personal budget in order to make both 
ends meet. The increased costs of 
lodgings, food, and books, not to mention 
tuition fees and recreation, are confront- 
ing him with the arithmetical problem 
which Mr. Micawber stated so succinctly: 

“Income 20 shillings, expenditure I9 

shillings, result—happiness; income 20 

shillings, expenditure 21 shillings, re- 

sult—misery.” 
Gone are the prodigal days when it 
was possible to take your girl out on an 
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Library Quarterly 


PRESENTS 


in the April, 1947, issue: 


Survey of Recent Russian Library Lit- 
erature, by ArrHur B. BertTHOLD 

The Libraries of the Netherlands dur- 
ing and after the War, by L. Brummet 

The Training of Soldier-Librarians in 
the European Theater, by Hersert 
GoLDHOR 

The Vatican Library during the War, 
by Giuseppe GRAGLIA 

Norwegian Libraries during the War, 
by MuntHe 

The Reorganization of the Book Trade 
in Germany, by Fe.1x ReicHMaNN 


$5.00 a year $1.56 a copy 


The University of Chicago Press 
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evening off for the price of sixty cents or 
so, and lay in a plentiful supply of books 
for study on your evenings at home. 
Today, it takes a pound to match the 
entertainment which cost less than a 
dollar in 1937, and the shortage of paper 
and print has made the supply of books 
so scarce that libraries are patronized by 
students as never before and fines paid 
for overdue books in correspondingly 
greater quantities. 

Is the student of today more subdued 
than were his pre-war brothers? Perhaps 
financial responsibilities, coupled with the 
sobering influence of returned veterans, 
have subtracted from his animal spirits 
and added to his maturity. In spite of 
everything, he is making a go of it, but 
he wonders if American students have a 
formula which makes the going a little 
less tough. 


Books Received 
but Not Reviewed 
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Fincn, F. H. Enrollment Increases and 
Changes in the Mental Level of the Higb- 
School Population. Stanford University, 
California: Stanford University Press, 1946. 


75 PP- 


A SOCIAL AGENCY concerned 
with discrimination in higher educa- 
tion seeks services of person qualified 
to study the problem and devise and 
pursue remedies. Exceptional oppor- 
tunity for man of ability and vision 
who has genuine interest in subject. 
Applicants should supply full state- 
ment of education, experience and 
other relevant factors, including 
minimum salary acceptable. Box 
315, Madison Square Station, New 


BRaMELD, THEODORE. Minority Problems in 
the Public Schools. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1946. ix+264 pp. 


York City. 


TERMINAL EDUCATION BOOKS 
Reduced from $2.50 right down to $1.00 per volume! 


The Literature of Junior College Terminal Education 
Contains more than 1,500 abstracts of articles, bulletins, and theses. Carefully classified 


and fully indexed. 336 pages. : 

Present Status of Junior College Terminal Education 
Summary of a nation-wide investigation of the status of terminal education in more than 400 
junior colleges. 350 pages. 

Why Junior College Terminal Education? 
An analysis of vital economic, social, and educational factors and a summary of the judgments 
of almost 2,000 educators and laymen. 390 pages. 


While these books were published in 1941, information contained in them is in many respects 
just as vital today as it was then. The remaining books will be sold at $1.00 per volume, postage 
free if payment accompanies order, as long as they last. 


Complete list of publications on request 
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In the Lay Magazines 
“The Class of ’32,” by Maitland Edey, 
Life, June 16, 1947. 
In this analysis of a group of Princeton 
raduates of the class of ’32, Mr. Edey, 
Fimeelf a member of the class he is 
appraising, casts a reportorial eye on 273 
of the 591 classmates to whom he sent 
questionnaires which would help him 
prepare a brief history of the class for its 
fifteenth reunion. Mr. Edey took on an 
arduous assignment—apart from the labor 
of gathering statistics, it is difficult to 
measure success and happiness—but he 
has made a thorough and an interesting 
survey of the occupations, domestic 
lives, incomes, personal interests, religion, 
war records, and political and educational 
beliefs of the “depression babies” of 1932. 

They have an average total income of 
over $10,000. Over go per cent of them 
have married, and fewer than 6 per cent 
have been divorced. They like children, 
but not too many; are chiefly interested, 
aside from their work, in family affairs 
and reading (drinking and bridge rank 
next in order of avocations); have made 
little contribution to the arts g immy 
Stewart of the movies is their only out- 
standing personality in the artistic world); 
have little interest in formal religion; and 
are inactive in politics and predominantly 
Republican. 

bf particular interest to readers of the 
Journat will be the answer of this group 
of graduates to the question whether 
Princeton gave them a “realistic or 
adequate” preparation for the world. 
There is a fairly even division of opinion: 
II2 yes, 110 no, 51 undecided. Those 
who answered in the negative think that 
there was too much of the prep-school 
atmosphere at Princeton and that they 
were “pampered” there. Some attribute 
this to their own lack of development, 
and others condemn the institution as 
“snobbish, unrealistic, and theoretical.” 
The chief criticism is that there were too 
few of the practical courses which prepare 
a man to make a living. 

Paradoxically enough, the courses ’32 
approved then, and at present believes of 
ee value, are: history (80 votes), 

nglish literature (61 votes), art appre- 
ciation and architecture (53 votes). Five 
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votes were cast for public speaking, 4 for 
accounting, 4 for astronomy, and 3 for 
labor relations. The three best-liked 
courses have no practical worth except 
for artists and writers, in which group 
the class of ’32 does not belong. Account- 
ing and labor relations, truly practical 


‘ courses, claim 4 and 3 votes, respectively. 


This anomaly throws an interesting side- 
light on the 

place of a liberal-arts education in the 
specialized and mechanistic world of today. 
. . - It can only be said that the value of 
such an education is determined by the 
growth of the men who are exposed to it. In 
that respect Princeton has paid off. With 
few exceptions, ’32 is a prosperous, well- 
adjusted and, by its own confession, happy 
group. After all, as one man says, “What 
could prepare you for the last fifteen years 
or the next?” 


“Chosen for Ability,” by Fred G. Wale, 
The Atlantic, July, 1947. 


Should the colleges of the North 
appoint competent Negroes to their staffs? 
his is the question raised in Mr. Wale’s 
article, and it is, of course, a rhetorical 
uestion. A democracy must answer in 
the affirmative. 

Educational statistics give the lie to 
the exploded argument that Negroes are 
not educable. Today, 75,000 Negroes 
are enrolled in our colleges and uni- 
versities, 100,000 have Bachelors’ degrees, 
3,000 have been awarded Masters’ degrees, 
and 550, Ph.D.’s. Approximately 3,000 
of these professionally equipped men and 
women are college teachers, 3,500 are 
doctors, 1,200 are lawyers, and 15,000 
are ministers. Hundreds of Negro grad- 
uates of schools of commerce have 
become highly successful businessmen. 

The actual reason that teaching posi- 
tions on Northern college faculties have 
been withheld from Negroes is the same 
reason that Jewish nh have fre- 
quently been excluded, or that Chinese 
and Japanese Americans, and sometimes 
Catholics, have been termed ineligible. 
Those who themselves are not guilty of 
racial prejudice and are not the advocates 
of segregation are the victims of fear or 
apathy, fear of community opinion, fear of 
lack of precedent, or simply unconcerned. 
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INTRODUCTION 
EDUCATIONAL 
STATISTICS 


By CHARLES W. ODELL 


® Here is a text in statistics for those who have not majored in mathematics. Only 
arithmetic and a little high school algebra are required. Statistical usages and 
terminology are explained so that the students in education can understand the 
statistics of the field. Some of the major topics treated are: Suggestions on Computa- 
tion, Classification of Data, Graphic Representation of Data, Measures of 
Variability, Test Reliability, Applications of Normal Curve, and Sampling. 


® Close attention paid to terminology, including synonyms and defini- 
tions of technical expressions. 


® Exercises and problems for each chapter. 
® Original table for estimating the errors of sampling. 


SPEECH FOR THE 


CLASSROOM 


REVISED 
By DOROTHY |. MULGRAVE 


® This distinguished pioneer text has been revised to include a wealth of completely 
up-to-date material. It offers the prospective teacher added help on radio in educa- 
tion, public speaking, and simplified phonetics. Ass before, the text has two main 
aims: to improve the teacher's speech, and to show him or her how to improve the 
students’ speech in the classroom. 


© Complete sections on The Speech Mechanism, The Scientific Study of 
Language, Speech Pathology, and The Speech Arts. 

© Many tested drills and exercises; measures for curing speech disorders. 

® Deals fully with reading aloud, group discussions, etc. 


® This is the FIRST AND ONLY TEXT devoted exclusively to the 


teacher's need for speech training. 


SEND FOR YOUR APPROVAL COPIES 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC., 
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To admit a Negro to the faculty of a 
Northern college is 
a natural extension of the democracy under 
which we live as citizens. . . . If we appoint 
him, it will be because he is the highest 
qualified man for the post. If we fail to 
appoint him, it will be because he is a Negro, 
and that is a piece of protective coloration 
we can no longer afford ourselves. 


Up until 1941, when Allison Davis, 
sociologist and anthropologist, author and 
lecturer, joined the staff of the University 
of Chicago with full status, no Negro, 
regardless of his academic accomplish- 
ments and personal abilities, had been 
allowed to teach in a so-called white 
institution. Yet discrimination against 
the Negro in a field which lays claim to 
special enlightenment has met with little 
protest. 

In June, 1946, Rosenwald 
Fund, of which Mr. Wale is Director of 
Education, wrote a letter to more than 
five hundred college and university presi- 
dents in thirty northern states. It was 
a plea for abandonment of racial and 
religious limitations, which, by restricting 
large groups of American citizens, were 
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in the April-July, 1947, issue: 


Survey of Recent Russian Library Lit- 
erature, by Arruur B. BErRTHOLD 

The Libraries of the Netherlands dur- 
ing and after the War, by L. Brummet 
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the European Theater, by Hersert 
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$1.50 a copy 
The University of Chicago Press 
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arousing fear in many “lest in winning 
the war abroad, we lost in some measure 
the peace at home.” 


The letter suggested that colleges could 
exercise some leadership in the matter of 
extending democratic practices not only 
throughout the student body but into the 
ranks of the faculty. 


Four hundred of the letters were never 


answered. One hundred ten replies were 
received, one-third of which were terse 
acknowledgments. Most of the colleges 
disavowed any policy of discrimination 
but evaded the real issue. 

It is heartening, however, to learn from 
this article that the news is not all bad. 
As against three in 1940, there are today 
forty-three Northern colleges and uni- 
versities which have appointed Negroes 
to their faculties, and at least twenty 
more are giving the question of doing so 
serious reflection. Administrators who 
have made an affirmative decision in this 
matter “have done so for practical reasons 
and not out of a sentimental attitude.” 

In the last two years, 78 Negro men 
and women have been given teaching 
posts in Northern colleges and uni- 
versities. Some are on limited appoint- 
ment but twenty-nine are on continuous 
assignment with tenure. Sixteen colleges 
have employed more than one Negro, 
four have employed three, three have 
employed four, and one has employed 
six. Mr. Wale gives a number of typical 
illustrations to prove that Negro staff 
members are teaching successfully in 
Northern colleges. 

He dismisses the argument advanced 
by many college presidents that in 
appointing Negroes to the colleges of the 
North we are depleting the Negro colleges. 


. none of us needs any single part of the 
whole as much as we all need one another. 
This must be the basic principle of our future 
either as Americans or as citizens of the world. 
The paradox of evil with which we struggle 
daily is that as a nation we permit seventeen 
of our forty-eight states to carry on a segre- 
gated program of educational enlightenment 
in an administrative pattern which is itself a 
product of the Dark Ages. If Americans are 
to assume leadership as citizens of the world, 
segregation as a national institution must go. 
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“Where Do We Go from Here?” by 
Harold Wolff, New Republic, June 30, 
1947. 

The two hundred thousand students 
who received degrees last June are the 
largest graduating class in history. It is 
possible that they are also the most 
mystified. For they are finding “their 
invasion of America’s peacetime economy 
in some ways a more trying experience 
than Normandy or a bombing mission 
over Tokyo.” 

In a period of more and more speciali- 
zation, which grows narrower and fancier 
year by year, the liberal-arts degree is 
worth little: The salary offered the top 
layer of liberal-arts students is about 
$165 a month, and an additional $10 for 
each year of service. ‘‘This base is the 
same as that of a Master Sergeant, and 
some of these boys were colonels.” 

-Many high-ranking students are taking 
graduate courses, in an effort to meet the 
demand for specialization. Others, who 
are low ranking, are being forced to go 
back home and work for father. Grad- 
uates of famous old-line colleges are 
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having less difficulty than those of less 
well-known schools, and the “high- 
ranking science majors are as welcome as 
a movie queen at a fraternity dance.” 
Chemical engineers at $4,000 and up, 
and physicists at $350 a month, or more, 
are greatly in demand. Mathematics 
majors are doing well, too. But adver- 
tising, journalism, public relations, and 
industrial relations offer little opportunity 
to the 1947 graduate. 

Moreover, in a final estimation, one 
must reckon with the fact that a very 
high percentage of this year’s graduates 
are taking advantage of the full time 
in college allotted them by the G.I. Bill 
of Rights, so that the number of job 
seekers is limited. Before long, these 
“super-educated graduates will start 
hitting the market in great numbers and 
competing for jobs with the swollen 
classes B.A. men.” 

Whether the solution is less education 
for more people is a matter of opinion, 
but there seems to be small doubt about 
the devaluation of the traditional liberal- 
arts diploma. 


196 pages, red silk cloth, $2.00 


“Calculated to rock the chairs of educators from coast to coast.’”’—Boston Herald. 


‘Mad 


or Muddled’ is worth anybody’s time to read, consider and possibly tear their hair in extreme 


perplexity.” —Carl Sandburg. 


THE CONTINUING BATTLE 
For the Control of the Mind of Youth 
168 pages, red silk cloth, $1.50 


“An arresting document which 
O’Hara, Boston Traveler. ‘Marked 


arents would do well to read and ponder upon.”—Neal 
y Chestertonian provocativeness and Menckenian vigor, 


by simultaneous use of rapier and bludgeon.” —A. M. Schlesinger, Harvard. 


HANDBOOK OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


The above are the Introductions to the last two editions. 


The 3oth edition, 1,072 pages, 


red silk cloth, $6.00, critically describes private schools. ‘“‘It gives concise and critical informa- 
tion about each of the thousands of schools it discusses.” —New York Sun. 


“War anv Epvucation,” 512 pages, black vellum, $4.00; ““BeTweEN Two Wars: The 
Failure of Education 1920-1940,” 616 pages, black morocco cloth, $5.00; “THe Future oF 


Epucation,” 256 pages, red silk cloth, $2.00. 


Write for circulars and tables of contents of these and other volumes 
still available, and announcements of forthcoming books. 


PORTER SARGENT, 11 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 
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In the Lay Magazines 


“Is This Education?” The American 

Scholar, Summer, 1947. 

This symposium is an investigation of 
education under the G.I. Bill of Rights, 
made by veterans who are at present 
attending six American universities and 
colleges. 

«Subsidy or Sympathy?” asks John 
Higham, a former member of the editorial 
staff of The American Mercury, who 
served as an air-force sergeant in Italy 
and is now a graduate student in Ameri- 
can history at the University of Wis- 
consin. The veterans there are “taking 
their education as they find it,” for the 
most part. However, they have one 
complaint: their funds are insufficient. 
The need for increased subsistence 

ayments is unquestionable. The gap 
lcteean the amount of money allowed 
the veteran and his output for the stark 
necessities of life is too difficult for some 
to bridge. 

By putting the ex-serviceman through 
school, the government is not distributing a 


-year round. 
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barren cash reward at the expense of the 
rest of the community. . . . Basically, the 
program subsidizes education. It molds skilled 
informed citizens out of an uprooted gen- 
eration. It adds to the human resources of 
the whole society. 


The G.I. bill is inadequate in more 
then one respect. It is not selective. It 
assumes that the veteran is better educa- 
tional material than the 4F or the boy 
who cannot afford to go to college. By 
providing too small a subsistence check, 
it slows up the veteran without independ- 
ent means who is forced to work in the 
summer instead of attending college the 
It deluges the country’s 
universities with subsidized students but 
it fails to provide educational institutions 
with new facilities. ‘To produce the 
best students, the educators need sub- 
sidies too.” 

In “The Need for Direction and 
Meaning,” M. T. Cooke, Jr., a graduate 
of Princeton, who, after several years 
overseas in the signal corps, is now 
attending the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, deplores the fact that the 


Pointing the Way to Wise Choices in 
Educational and Fiscal Policies 


higher education. 


education be provided? 


Financing the Future of 
Higher Education 


By Tuap L. Huncate 


Philanthropic, public, and student sup 
new study of the fiscal problems posed 
Thoughtful consideration is given to such 
as: Who shall pay the cost? What responsibilities for control and financing 
of higher education shall governments exercise? To what extent shall higher 


College administrators and trustees, government representatives, philan- 
thropists, and other interested laymen will find in this timely volume sound 
guidance in the choice of fiscal policies. 
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McGRAW-HILL 
BOOKS 


530 pages 
$3.25 


McGraw-Hill Series 
in Education 


726 pages 
$4.00 


McGraw-Hill Series 


in Education 


688 pages 
$4.00 


COLLEGE AND LIFE 


New third edition 


By M. E. BENNETT 
Pasadena Junior College and Pasadena City Schools 


As before, this well-known textbook on problems of self-discovery 
and self-direction seeks to help students to make the best of their 
opportunities in college and to guide them in the study and solution 
of problems of life planning and adjustment. The present edition 
contains new material dealing with the readjustments which all 
college students must make in the light of the emerging world of 
tomorrow. 


A CULTURAL HISTORY 
OF EDUCATION 


Reassessing Our Educational Traditions 


By R. FREEMAN BUTTS 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


In this challenging book the author provides a fresh historical 
interpretation of culture and education in Europe and America, 
based on the conviction that education is an essential part of the 
culture in which it exists, receives its meaning from the culture, and 
in turn helps to perpetuate or modify the culture. 


A HISTORY OF THE 
PROBLEMS OF EDUCATION 


By JOHN S. BRUBACHER 
Yale University 


The author offers a “longitudinal” approach to the history of educa- 
tion, in which each chapter traces the development, from antiquity 
to the present day, of some major educational concept, such as aim, 
method, and curriculum; elementary, secondary, and higher educa- 
tion; political, psychological, and philosophical bases of education; 
and the like. 


Send for Copies on Approval 


MCGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 WEST 42nd STREET 


NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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veteran fails to receive the guidance and 
encouragement which come from close 
contact with stimulating teachers. Over 
and above the desire to gain command of 
an education “tightly bound to actuality,” 
the fundamental motive which underlies 
the veteran’s return to college is his 
belief in “the power of the individual, 
through knowledge and reason, to refash- 
jon and improve our world.” In their 
anxiety to give the veteran the practical 
tools for earning a living, the colleges are 
in danger of becoming trade or vocational 
schools. “.. . a practical education can 


lose its soul and become simply a material © 


education, which gives the individual only 
mechanical skill instead of intellectual 
self-reliance.” To avert this debasement, 
our colleges 


must overcome their present fear of philosophy 
and ethics, and at least supplement the con- 
tinuing trend toward greater specialization by 
an increased encouragement and stimulation 
of a philosophic outlook, which can relate 
specialized pursuits and give direction and 
meaning to education. 


The third paper in this series is “The 
Contemporary Pomeene” written by Keith 
Spalding, a graduate student in journalism 
at the University of Iowa, who majored in 
sychology at the University of Kansas 
fore he became a pilot in the USMCR. 
The professor who lectures year after 
year from the same set of notes, whose 
thinking has solidified so that he dog- 
matically hands down educational ulti- 
matums, failing to distinguish between 
opinion and fact, has no place in a school 
for veterans. The veteran “has returned 
with his mind attuned to change” but his 
investigative faculties impaired by disuse. 
He has come back to school to “dispel 
the mental aridity”’ engendered during 
the war. He wants an education that is 
vital and he wants it in a contemporary 
context. He is not the passive, immature 
oe College of pre-war years. He is 
“serious, demanding and critical.” His 
teachers must meet the test. 


The greatest service a professor can do his 
students is to stay aware of their changing 
interests and then teach his field of facts in a 
frame of reference that will allow the student 
to use them in the contemporary scene. 
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The “Faults on Both Sides” which 
Jud Kinberg finds with veteran students 
and teachers of veterans are that the 
former “have made of college merely a 
housing for the mass production of 
degrees,” and the latter have failed to 
reorient their teaching to the needs of 
the veterans. 

Mr. Kinberg, editor and columnist, 
who returned to the University of North 
Carolina after two years in the Army, 
accuses his veteran classmates of creating 
a college “atmosphere resembling the 
— life of a Detroit foundry.” 

pperclassmen whose education was inter- 
rupted by the war suffer from a sense of 
urgency, a “how-soon?” attitude which 
quickens their pace to a speed which 
leaves them no time to enjoy many of the 
higher purposes of a university. 

“Unfortunately, little is done to per- 
suade this type of student that education 
on a level Saher than the mechanics 
entailed in obtaining a degree is worth 
seeking.” Classes are too large, and 
professors are inadequate. By contrast 
with the vigor, dispatch, and effectiveness 
which characterized the teaching of the 
Army instructor, enabling him to make 
soldiers of civilians in an incredibly short 
space of time, “the average college pro- 
fessor seems weak and _ ineffectual.” 
Educators must fill in the “chinks in their 
armor,” for mass college education seems 
destined to continue. 


College conditions at present are a trial 
run for the wide-scale education of the 
future. . . . Old oaken bucket methodology 
is too creaky for dipping from the well of 
learning on the mass scale—a prospect which 
we can and should envision for the near 
future. 


Robert Wheeler, who is majoring in 
English literature at Antioch College, 
after three years in the Army, addresses 
his article, “A Social Problem to Be 
Faced,” particularly to those educators 
who have been courageous and realistic 
enough to face the necessity 


. . » of making each individual aware of the 
relation of his welfare to that of the sum of 
individuals in his society . . . and who have 
recognized that it is difficult, if not impossible, 
to teach students to solve the problems 
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OUTSTANDING PUBLICATIONS ON 
THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 


The Veterans and the Colleges 


The Proceedings of the Thirty-third Annual Meeting. Annual Reports, 
Minutes, Membership, Constitution. (Bulletin, March, 1947) $1.50. 


Association of American Colleges Bulletin 
Edited by Guy E. Snavety. Issued four times a year. $3. 


The American Colleges and the Social Order 
By Rosert Lincotn 
An interpretative and critical study of the development of American colleges 
and college education which gives new perspective to the much discussed prob- 
lems of higher education today. Macmillan Company, New York. $2.50. 


Teaching with Books—A Study of College Libraries 


By Harvie Branscoms 


Association of American Colleges, New York, and American Library Associa- 
tion, Chicago. $2.50. 


Comprehensive Examinations in American Colleges 
By Epwarp SarrorD Jones 
Report of an investigation. Macmillan Company, New York. $2.50. 


Comprehensive Examinations in the Humanities 
By Epwarp Sarrorp Jones 
Questions used in senior terminal examinations. $1.00. 


Architectural Planning of the American College 


By J. Freprick Larson and Arcuie M. PaLmMer 

Recent developments in architecture with special reference to the small 
college; attainment of character in college architecture; problems involved in 
campus development. McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York. 179 pp. $1.00. 


Orders for the above publications may be sent to the 


Association of American Colleges 
19 West 44th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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involved in living in American society, with- 
out teaching them to solve the problems of 
4iving in their educational community. 

The expansion of college enrollments 
makes this a difficult task for the edu- 
cators, as does the veteran’s belief that 
his background of war experience sets him 
on at least a level with his instructor so 
far as social judgments are concerned. 
Added to this, veterans suffer from a 
resistance to educational authority which 
can be traced to the “impersonal and 
unpleasant coercion” of Army life. 

he solution of the problem lies in 
teaching the veteran to identify and 
reconcile the conflict between “individual 
goals achieved at the expense of other 
members of their social group, and the 
success of their society...” If the 
educators are unsuccessful in teaching 
education in this broad sense, they not 
only fail the veteran but convict them- 
selves of “inability . . . to provide Amer- 
icans with the means of solving their 
social problems.” 


Cecil F. Rospaw discusses “The Need 


for Flexibility... Mr. Rospaw, who had 
attended college only one year before 
entering the Army, is a student in 
journalism at Stanford University and 
columnist for the Stanford Daily. 

He pleads here for less standardization 
in the application of our educational 
requirements to the veterans. Veterans 
entering college for the first time are less 
resentful of restrictions than those who 
are returning to college. The men who 
have recently returned from foreign 
service chafe under rigid course require- 
ments, lengthy lectures on subjects on 
which they are already informed, and 
lack of opportunity to make their own 
contributions to their classes and to the 
college. The cumulative results of this 
discontent threaten the success of the 
veteran’s social and educational adapta- 
tion. “The problem . . . should be recog- 
nized now, and some immediate work 
done to liberalize requirements and add 
flexibility to the curriculum.” 
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THE CASE FOR ADOPTION 


By Percy Maddux 


solutions. Cloth, $2.50. 


MOBY DICK 


A new version by Laura Coupland 


Melville. 
Cloth $2.00. 


Vol. VII, No. 2 


Here is one of the most exciting stories ever put on paper by the master story writer, Herman 
Miss Coupland, in her version, has written the material for the 12-year-age level. 


PHILOSOPHIC ABSTRACTS 


A quarterly review edited by internationally distinguished philosophers and containing reviews of ! 
important new books and periodical literature in the field of philosophy. $4 per year. 


| RUSSELL F. MOORE COMPANY 


475 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Here is a new book on the socially important topic of child adoption. 
The author analyzes the practical aspects of adoption in modern life in the light of present-day 
attitudes and practices. He defines terms, reveals the problems, and wherever possible suggests 
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The Fifth Edition of 


Che College Blue Book 


Tue STANDARD Work REFERENCE 
on HicHER Epucarion IN 
THE UNITED STATES AND THE WoRLD 


is Ready for Delivery 


(NovEMBER 1947) 


Over 150,000 Pertinent Facts about Universities, Colleges and Junior Colleges, 
Tabulated for Ready Reference 


HUBER WILLIAM HURT, Ph.D. CHRISTIAN E. BURCKEL, M.A. 
Editor Publisher 


All Prices Quoted include Postage After 
and Handling Charges Jan. 1, 1948 


Cash with order ; $6.00 
Order (30-day billing) ' 6.50 


Che College Blue Book 


30 MAIN STREET, YONKERS 2, N. Y. 


When Ordering, Please Mention the Journal of Higher Education 
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serve as the professional journal of the many thou- 

sand instructors and administrative officers in the 
colleges, universities, and professional schools of the United 
States. Among the associate editors there are representatives 
from every department of academic responsibility in higher 
education. With their assistance the editorial staff seeks nine 
times a year to bring to its constituency reports of significant 
investigations in the instructional, administrative, personnel, 
and curricular problems in all branches of higher education. 


Aue Journat or Hicuer Epucarion is published to 


EDITORIAL STAFF 


R. H. Eckevserry, Editor 
J. MacLatcuy, Associate Editor 


F. Lorn, Business Assistant 


ASSOCIATE EDITORS 
J. C. CHRISTENSEN SHELTON PHELPS 
WILLIAM LLOYD EVANS WILLARD C. RAPPLEYE 
CHRISTIAN GAUSS FLOYD W. REEVES 
HENRY W. HOLMES CARL E. SEASHORE 
H. C. HORACK JOHN SHAPLEY 
CHARLES W. HUNT E. N. TRANSEAU 
FRED J. KELLY B. L. ULLMAN 
ARTHUR J. KLEIN LUTHER WEIGLE 
A. C. KREY ERNEST H. WILKINS 
L. C. MARSHALL ; JESSE FEIRING WILLIAMS 
J. P. MITCHELL Cc. C. WILLIAMSON 
THOMAS V. MOORE JAMES M. WOOD 
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*Special Pre-Publication Offer to Readers of 
the Journal of Higher Education 


The Encyclopedia of 


VOCATIONAL 


Edited by 


OSCAR J. KAPLAN 
(San Diego State College) 


"THE Encyclopedia of Vocational Guidance is the most comprehensive 

single volume to be published in the occupational counseling field. 
It is the result of the conjoint effort of approximately three hundred 
eminent contributors. 


AMONG THE SUBJECTS COVERED ARE: 


® Vocational Guidance Activities in the Principal Countries of the 
World 


® Life Duration, Accident Rates, Unemployment Rates, and Eco- 
| nomic Trends in the Major Occupations 


® The Validity and Reliability of the Principal Psychological Tests 
Used in Counseling 


® Advisement of the Physically and Mentally Handicapped, the 
: Foreign-born, and Members of Minority Groups 


® Aptitudes Required in the Important Occupations 
® The History of Vocational Guidance 


® Definitions of Terms Used in the Guidance Field, including Sta- 
tistical Terms 


Publication: Jan. 1948 . 1500 Pages’ . $18.50 


——- SPECIAL ORDER COUPON ——— 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 
15 East goth St., Dept. 121, New York 16, N. Y. | Publication date 


Enclosed i8 for...........copy (ies) of the ENCYCLOPEDIA enuary I 
OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE, Edited by Oscar J. Kaplan, at | If you send in 
the Special Pre-Publication price of $12.50 per copy. The book (s) your order before 
will be mailed to me immediately upon publication. | publication, you 


can get your copy 
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